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or 


. LORD BRIDPORT. 


N this eventful period of our hiftory, we cannot be 

at a lofs to feleét charaéters for the purpofe of 
adorning our Mifcellany. In the literary world, in the 
departments of civil lite, and both in the army and 
navy, individuals are to be found whofe talents and 
virtues refeét an honour on our country. Independent 
of religious or political prejudices, we would with to 
afcertain the extent of real merit, and beftow the palin 
of approbation where it is juftly deferved. 

In our paft labours we have not confined our atten- 
tion to any one clafs of men; we have ranged through 
the feveral ftations of life, and have marked the traits 
of celebrity which have excited the notice of mankind. 
Our province is to bring forward charaers who, in 
various ways, appear to have been uleful to their coun- 
try. This is the centre to which all our efforts are 
direéted—this is the point in which all our exertions are 
concentrated. Our private and public actions ought 
either immediately or remotely to promote the welfare 
of the community. 

We make no apoiogy, at the fame time, for the fre- 
quent introduction of naval characters, Our fea girt 
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ifle is a proverbial expreffion ; and to nautical exploits 
we are indebted for the greateft portion of our glory. 
The portraits of fuch perfons, and the particulars of 
their biography, muft be acceptable to the lovers of 
their country. 

On a former cccafion we prefented our readers with 
tie Memoirs of Howe, Duncan, Nelfon, Warren, and 
others of the fame defcription, whofe names make a 
figure on the roll of fame. We now add BRIDPORT 
to the lift—he is worthy of the acceffion. 

Lorp BRIDPORT is the fon of a refpectable cler- 
gyman in Devonfhire, and was, we have reafon to be- 
Jieve, educated by his parent, who took particular pains 
in forming his mind to virtue. Where parental in- 
ftruétion can be procured, it is to be preferred; but 
every parent is wot furnifhed either with leifure or 
ability for difcharging of this important duty. 

So early as the year 1746 did this veteran officer ftep 
forward in the fervice of his country. He was at this 
period made lieutenant; and ten years after he was 
promoted to be captain, a ftarion for which he was well 
fitted, having ferved in the Mediterranean, under the 
command of Rear-admiral Saunders, where he exerted 
himfelf with uncommon aétivity. During this time, 
however, he was not much known; but he paffed 
through the ufual progreffive fituations in the navy ne- 
ceffary to the attainment of diftinétion. A mind of 
ability fhews itfelf by a manly patience ; fubmitting to 
thofe reftraints without which no real celebrity can be 
attained. Whereas a fuperficial mind difplays a rafh- 
nefs and impatience by no means caiculated to advance 
its welfare. Such a precipitancy, in any ftation, ren- 
ders the charaéter ridiculous, and not unfrequently 
terminates in its fudden and utter deftruétion. 

About the commencement of his prefent Majefty’s 
reign, a circumftance occurred in LoRD BRIDPORT’S 
hiftory, which greatly attraéted the attention of his 
country. It was an engagement between his fhip, the 
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Minerva frigate, of 32 guns, and a Frenchman of 34. 
The fight was obftinate and terrible. The Minerva 
fuffered feverely in the engagement, but came off vic- 
torious. The fpirited behaviour of her commander 
roufed the officers and failors to extraordinary exertion. 
Their exertion was crowned with fuccefs in a degree 
far beyond the moft fanguine expectation. 

The next employment of LorD BRIDPORT was to 
convey her Majetty from Germany to England. The 
very appointment to fuch an affair was deemed a mark 
of favour; for it was not to be fuppofed that the King 
would truft to the care of a common officer, the future 
Queen of England. 

He ferved alfo under Admiral Keppel in the year of 
1778, and took a confiderable part in the famous aétion 
with the French fleet off Ufhant. The Robuft of 74 
guns, of which he was commander, fuffered feverely, 
being greatly damaged by the fire of the enemy. It is 
well known that Admiral Keppel was afterwards tried 
on the occafion, but was honourably acquitted. Lord 
Bridport (then Sir Alexander Hood) took an aétive 
part in this bufinefs, for which he incurred much cen- 
fure from certain quarters, but that circumftance is 
now almoft forgotten. Such altercations between the 
officers, either of the army or navy, are extremely un- 
pleafant, and ought to be carefully avoided. Peace and 
harmony are neceffary to the welfare of fociety, and 
the fecurity of thefe bleflings fhouid be the great ob- 
jet of ourambition. - The want of unity, indeed, is an 
evilto be ferioufly deprecated ; its mifchiefs, often- 
times, come not within the reach of human calcu. 
lation. 

In 1780 the fubje& of our Memoir was promoied to 
be Rear-admiral of the. White, and foon aftcr went 
under Lord Howe to relieve Gibraltar. The year 
1793.faw him elevated to the ftation of Vice-admiral 
of the Red. He took a very aétive part in the glorious 
bufine(s of the ;f of June, having the command of the 
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Royal George. On each day he braved every danger, 
and contributed greatly to the annoyance of the ene- 
my. After his return from this famous encounter, he 
was prefented with the gold chain and medal, which 
were alfo diftriouted to other officers of merit, who had 
diftinguithed themfelves on that memorable occafion. 

It was not till the year 1796 that Lorp Brip- 
PORT was made a peer of Great Britain; an honour 
to which he was entitled on account of his long and la- 
borious exertions in the fervice of his country. 

On the refignation of Lord Howe, lately deceafed, 
he was appointed to the command of the Channel fleet 
in 17973 a ftation which he has ever fince retained 
with reputation. 

His Lordthip has been twice married, and his vir- 
tues in private life entitle him to diftinétion. 

We might have entered into a longer detail, and 
might have furnifhed the reader with a fketch of the 
feveral aétions in which this brave officer has diftin- 
guifhed himtelf. But thefe confliéts with the enemy 
ftand infcribed on the page of hiftory, and there will be 
contemplated with admiration. No effort in behalf of 
our beloved country will be fuffered to fteal filently 
into oblivion. Fame ftands ready, with her ‘ obftre- 
perous trump,’’ to proclaim fuch deeds ; and the hifto- 
ric mufe conveys them to the lateft generations. 

A prominent trait in the charaéter of Lorp 
BrRtpporr muft not be forgotten, We have been af- 
fured, on the beft authority, that he has uniformly paid 
the greateft attention to the officers and feamen who 
have been placed under him, Far from affuming a 
forbidding fternnefs eizher of afpeét or demeanour, he 
treats them with parental kindnefs, which does great 
honour to his head and heart, It were to be wifhed 
that every individual in an exalted ftation was equally 
attentive to this fpecies of profeffional excellence, By 
this means a much greater portion of happinefs might 
be diffuled among the lower claffes, and their exertions 
rendered 
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rendered more really ufeful to fociety. Every ftation’ 
has its peculiar duties, and the diligent difcharge of our 
obligations is urged by the weightieft confiderations. 
An attention to the wants of our fellow creatures car- 
ries with it its own reward; nor will it ceafe to ope~ 
rate in our favour at the great and final day of retri- 
bution. 


o> a DR a 


THE REFLECTOR, 
[No. XXXV.] 
METAMORPHOSES OF OVID. 


Of bodies chang’d to various forms I fing. 

Ye Gods, from whom thefe miracles did {pring, 

Infpire my numbers with celeftial heat, 

Till I my long laborious work complete, 

And add perpetual tenour to my rhymes, 

Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Czsar’s times. 
DRYDEN’S TRANSLATION, 


MONG the claffic authors of antiquity, Ovip 
holds no mean rank, and by many {fcholars is 
thought to be entitled to particular diftinétion. His 
ideas indeed are ingenious, his imagination fervid, and 
his fentiments, in general, abound with ufeful matter. 
This poet died A. D. 17, in banifhment, whither he 
was driven by the Roman emperor, for a crime, the 
fpecific nature of which has not been afcertained by 
pofterity. But it is certain that he was a free liver, 
and, of courfe, not fcrupuloufly careful either of his tem- 
per or conduét. This failure is to be regretted ; it is 
genius and virtue that confer real diftinéticn. 

The critics affure us that the METAMORPHOSES 
alone, had he written nothing elfe, would have con- 
ferred immortality upon him ; and indeed it was chiefly 
from this work that he expected it. It was the iaft of 
his compofitions previous, to his exile, and no fooner 
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was the cruel fentence announced that banifhed him to 
Tomas, on the fhores of the Euxine Sea, than he threw 
it into the fire. He undoubtedly would have deprived 
the world of this charming produétion, had it not hap- 
pened that there were feveral other copies difperfed 
abroad, befides that individual copy which he deftroyed. 
‘Fhis Poem, however, was never finifhed, and he him- 
a has in one place alluded to its want of correct» 
nefs. 

The Metamorphofes relate, in eafy and elegant lan- 
guage, the fabulous changes of antiquity. The work 
contains, therefore, a body of mythology, equally cal- 
culated to impart both entertainment and inftru@lion. 
The claflical reader who perufes it in the original, 
muft be charmed with its fpirit and variety. 

At firft we were at a jof for an appropriate felec- 
tion, by which a fair judgment might be formed of the 
work. But recolleéting the commencement of the 
NEW YEAR, we are tempted to tranfcribe Ovib’s 
account of the CREATION, which blends both beauty 
and fublimity. It has been much and juftly admired. 
We take it from the tranflation of Dryden. 


Before the feas, and this terreftrial ball, 
And heaven’s high canopy, that covers all, 
One was the face of nature ; if a face, 

Rather a rude and indigefted mafs; 

A lifelefs lump, unfafhion’d, and unfram’d, 
Of jarring feeds ; and juftly Chaos nam’d. 

No fun was lighted up, the world to view ; 
No moon did yet her blunted horns renew ; 
Nor yet was earth fufpended in the fky; 

Nor pois’d, did on her own foundations lie: 
Nor teas about the fhores their arms had thrown ; 
But earth, and air, and water were in one. 
Thus air was void of light, and earth unftable, 
And water’s dark abyts unnavigable, 

No certain form on any was imprett ; 

All were confus’d, and each difturb’d the reft. 
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For hot and cold were in one body fix’d; 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 

To thefe inteftine difcords put an end: 


Then earth from air, and feas from earth were driv’ 


And groffer air funk from zethereal heav’n. 
Thus difembroil’d, they take their proper place ; 
The next of kin, contiguoufly embrace ; 
And foes are funder’d by a larger fpace. 
The force of fire afcended firft on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted tky: 
Then air fucceeds, in lightnefs next to fire; 
Whofe atoms from unactive earth retire. 
Earth finks beneath, and draws a num’rous throng 
Of pond’rous, thick, unwieldy feeds along, 
About her coafts unruly waters roar ; 
And, rifing on a ridge, infult the fhore. 
Thus when the god, whatever god was he, 
Had form’d the whole, and made the parts agree, 
That no unequal portions might be found, 
He moulded earth into a fpacious round: 
Then with a breath, he gave the winds to blow ; 
And bade the congregated waters flow. 
He adds the running fprings, and ftanding lakes; 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Some part, in earth are fwallow’d up, the mot 
In ample occans difembogu’d, are lott. 

te fhades the woods, the vallies he reftrains 
With rocky mountains, and extends the plains, 

And as five zones th’ zthereal regions bind, 

Five, correfpondent, are to earth affign’d: 
The fun with rays, dire&tly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone: 
The two beneath the diftant poles, complain 
Of endlefs winter, and perpetual rain. 

etwixt th’ extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. 
The fields of liquid air, inclofing all, 
Surround the compafs of this earthly ball : 
The lighter parts lie next the fires above ; 
The grofler near the wat’ry furface move: 
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Thick clouds are fpread, and florms engender there, } 
And thunder’s voice, which wretched mortals fear, > 
And winds that on their wings cold winter bear, J » 
Nor were thofe bluft’ring brethren left at large, 5 
On feas, and fhores, their fury to difcharge : 
Bound as they are, and circumf{crib’d in place, 
They rend the world, refiftlefs as they pafs; : 
And mighty marks of mifchief leave behind ; | 
Such is the rage of their tempeftuous kind, a 
Firft Eurus to the rifing morn is fent, ’ 
‘ 


~— 


(The regions of the balmy continent ;) 
And eaftern realms, where early Perfians run, 


To greet the bleft appearance of the fun. "4 
Wettward, the wanten zephyr wings his flight; 4 
Pleas’d with the remnants of departing light: 


Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iffues forth 

T’ invade the frozen waggon of the North. 

While frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern {phere ; 

And rots, with endlefs rain, th’ unwholefome year. 
High o’er the clouds, and empty realms of wind, 

The god a clearer {pace for heav’n defign’d ; 

Where fields of light, and liquid zther flow ; 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 
Scarce had the pow’r diftinguith’d thefe, when 

ftraight . 

The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads, from underneath the mafs ; } 

And upward fhoot, and kindle as they pafs, e 

And with diffufive light adorn their heav’nly place.) 

Then, every void of nature to fupply, 

With forms of gods he fills the vacant fky : 


New herds of beafts he fends the plains to fhare : >) A 
New colonies of birds to people air: r 
And to their oozy beds, the finny fifh repair. g 
A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was MAN defign’d: 
Confcivus of thought, of more capacious breaft, 
For empire form’d, and fit to rule the reft : 
Whether with particles of heav’nly fire y 
The god of nature did his-foul infpire, 
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Or earth, but new divided from the fky, 

And, pliant, {till retain’d th’ zethereal energy : 

Which wife Prometheus temper’d into patte, 

And, mixt with living ftreams, the godlike image 
caft. 

Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 

Their fight, and to their carthy mother tend, 

MAw looks aloft; and with erected eyes 

Beholds his own hereditary fkies ! 

From fuch rude principles our form began ; 

And earth was metamorphus’d into man. 


We have given the entire extraét, for it is curious 
to obferve the account which the Aeathens have trant- 
mitted us of the origin of all things. It refembles, in 
many refpeéts, the Mefaic account, with which it is 
not improbable that Ov1p was acquainted. ‘The lat- 
ter part of the above fketch, where MAN is dclineated, 
has been the fubjeét of particular commendation. The 
open and elevated afpeét of the human {pecies is finely 
depiéted, and no feeling individual can read it without 
beingi mpreffed with his own dignity. A powerful in- 
centive to Virtue is the confideration of our fuperiority 
over the brute creation. 

Though we repr. bate the licentioufnefs of this poet, 
yet it muft be confeffed, in the words of a critic, that 
** His ALILEGORIES in this work, whether phyfical, 
moral, or hiftorical, always contain fome initruétive 
precept, wrapped up with much art, and developed with 
peculiar fagacity. Under the fir? of thefe heads is to be 
claffed the fable of Apoélo and Python, in the explana- 
tion of which the mythologifts have recogniled the fa- 
jutary effects produced by the heat of the fun in the 
difpelling of mitts and exhalations. Under the fécond 
are to be ranked the ftories of Aeon, torn to = 
by his own hounds, and Erificthon, ttarved by hunger 
figurative illuftrations, which plainly indicate that ex. 
travagance and luxury conftantly end in want. Of the 
third kind is the r: ape of Exropa, who was carried away 
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by the Candians, in a galley, the ftern of which was 
adorned with a bull, in order to be married to one of 
their kings, called Jupiter. 

“Indeed if a few objetionable paffages of the Mr- 
TAMORPHOSES be excepted, the work muft be allawed 
to be an excellent treatife on morality. The ftory of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, teaches us to believe that piety 
and innocence always obtain the divine proteétion, and 
that the only irrreparable lofs is that of our probity and 
juftice. The fable of Pieton intimates the folly and 
even the criminality of too great a portion of parental 
indulgence; that of Baxcis and Philemon, the happi- 
nefs refulting from a life {pent in the exercife of virtue ; 
that of 77reus, that one crime lays the foundation of 
mfny, and, laftly from that of Midas, we learn thar 
f{carce any thing can prove more fatal to us than the 
completion of our wifhes, that he who has the moft de- 
fires, will certainly meet with the mott difappoint- 
ments; and that as VIRTUE is its own reward, & 
AV ARICE 1s its owa punifhment.” 





GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXXVIL.] 
A REQUEST TO THE LADIES. 


ROM the prefent fcarcity of “nex rags, and the 

confequent advance in the price of paper, it is 
particuiarly recommended to ladies, and every perfon 
employed in needle-work, not to durn even the {mallet 
pieces, which they may cut from either linen, cotton, 
or other drapery, whether coloured or not. 

The rags annually colleéted in this kingdom, amount 
in weight to feveral thoufand tons, doubtlefs a much 
greater quantity might be preferved by the care of im- 
dividuals, the paper manufacturers would not then 
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depend on the uncertain importation from foreign 
countries, for an article which could fo eafily be pro- 
cured in our own ; thereby not only preventing a fur- 
ther advance, but alfo eventually caufing a reduction in 
the price of paper. 


DUELLING, 


A sINGULAR mode of determining a point of 
honour, was lately hit upon in America; a perfon, 
who had been a carpenter, having received a challenge 
from an officer in the army, on account of fome imagi- 
nary affront, and not attending to it, was waited on by 
his antagonift, to know his determination ; he obferved, 
that being allowed by the laws of chivalry to choofe his 
weapons, he had only waited to avail himfelf of that 
privilege ; then taking the challenger into an adjoining 
apartment, where two large gzmé/ets lay upon a table, 
*¢ There, fir,”’ faid he, ‘‘ thofe are. my weapons ;” * I 
don’t know what you mean, fir,” faid the officer. “ I 
mean, fir,’ faid he, opening his bofom, “ that if you 
can bore a hole fooner than I can, the matter is fettled.”” 
St is hardly neceffary to fay that this propofal was not 
accepted. 


ANECDOTE. 


THE word Journ, written and pronounced dzrz in 
Northumberland, means there only a rivulet. There 
is 4 place not far from Hexham, called Wark’s Burn, 
where live an untaught race of labouring men.—A 
rough lad from the Burn’s fide, came before the late 
Bifhop to be confirmed. His Lordthip feeing him very 
unpolifhed in his appearance, withed to know if his 
mind was equally negleéted, and afked him to repeat 
the Lord’s prayer. ‘Che boy began it—he could not 
finith it. “ What!” faid the Bithop, * young man, 
cannot you fay the Lord’s prayer ?’’—* Only a bit 
on't,” replied the lad, “ but up the burn and down 
73 


the burn we ha’ it among us ! 
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COMICAL DOG, 


OnE of our dramatic critics obferves, that Edwin 
was amore comical dog than any now on the flage. 
This is an odd phrafe ; but Plutarch has in a degree 
juttified it: he fays, ‘ There was at Rome a dog, be- 
longing to acertain mimic, who at that time had the 
management of a farce, in the performance of which he 
undertook to inftruét the a€tors, by teaching them the 
feveral imitations proper for reprefenting the paffions. 
Among the reft, there was one who was to drink a 
fleepy potion, and after he had drank it to fall intoa 
deadly drowfinefs, and counterfeit the actions of a dying 
perfon. The dog, who had ftudied feveral of the other 
geftures < and d pusobie obferving this with greater at- 
tention, took a piece of bread that was fopped in the 
potion, ‘and i in a fhort time after he had ate it, counters 
feited a trembling, then a ftaggering, and afterwards a 
drowfinefs; then firetching himfelf out, lay as if he 
was dead, and feemed to offer himfelf to be dragged out 
of the place, and carried to burial, as the plot of the play 
required. But afterwards, entering fully into the fpirit 
of what had been faid and aéted, he began gently to 
ftir, as if waking out of a profound fleep, and lifting 
up his h ead gazed around him, and then, tothe amaze- 
ment of all, rofe up and went to his mafter with all the 
figns of joy and kindnefs; fo that the fpe€tators, and 
even Cefar himfelf (for old V efpafian was prefeyt in 
Marcellus’s Theatre) were highly delighted with the 
fight.’ 


CARDINAL MAZARINE. 


CARDINAL DE Rerztells us, that in the admi- 
niftration of Mazarine (almoft as oppreffive and wicked 
a minifter as has ever appe: ared), a peafant riding upon 
a lean and half ftarved mule, at every falfe ftep the 
poor beaft made, curfed Cardinal Mazarine; upon 

which 
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which he afked what conneétion there could poflibly 
be between the ftumbling of his mule and the mrnif- 
ter? “ The Cardinal,’ replied the fellow, “ is the 





y fole, the only caufe of the jade tumbling ; he has taxed 
barley—barley is my beaft’s provender : this tax makes 
me unable to feed it as before; want of good food 
makes it weak, and weaknefs produces ftumbling ; 

¥ twenty thoufand curfes light on the Cardinal !” 


INGENUITY. 

A tame Duck, who is advertized for cloping with 
the money of his principal, left a couple of lacumic notes 
i behind him. To his wife he wrote a very affecting 
epiftle.—‘* My dear wife, I leave you cheerfully to 
the arms of the man you love.” To the gentleman, 
whofe money to the amount of 10,000]. he had carried 
, off, he wrote a billet to this effeét-—"* Dear fir, I have 
complete proof of your criminal correfpondence; in 
the moral and correéting fpirit of the courts, 1 fhould 
certainly get a verdiét to the whole amount of the fum 
jn my hands—in kindneis therefore to you, [ take the 
money at once, and fave you both the expence and the 

Shame of a law-fuit.” 


ANECDOTE FOR LORDS OF MANQRS IN 
ENGLAND, 


Wuen the celebrated Duc de Longueville was 
prefled by fome of his fycophants to profecute fome 
neighbouring gentlemen who hunted upon his manors, 
| he replied, “ Pray let them alone; I prefer having 
friends to having game.” 


INSCRIPTION 
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INSCRIPTION TO BE SEEN ON THE WALLS OF 
THE BRIDEWELL, AT ROCHESTER. 


' 
RICHARD WATTS, Efq. 
By his Will, dated Auguft 23, 1579, 
Founded this Charity, 
For Six poor Travellers, who, not being 
Rogues or Lawyers, \ 
May receive, Gratis, for one Night, if 


Lodging, Entertainment, and Four-pence each— 
In Teftimony of his Munificence, 
In honour to his Memory, 
and Inducement to his Example, \/ 
NATHANIEL Woon, Efq. the prefent Mayor, 
Has raifed this Stone, 
Gratefully to be Renewed, and Infcribed, 
Ay $99, ,) 
The Mayor and Citizens of this City, and Dean and 
Chapter, Church- Wardens and Commonalty 
of the New Bridge, are 
to fee this Executed for Ever. 


A NEW WAY OF ACQUIRING THE DUTCH 
LANGUAGE, 


THe great Erafmus mentions a man, one Philario, 
an Italian, who, in Holland, was very much affliéted 
with worms. While the worms were in his body, he 
{poke the Dutch language fluently. When his phy- 
fician cured him of the diforder, he could not fpeak a 
word of that language. The Dutch worms and the 
Dutch language lett Philario together } 


STR JOHN MANDEVILLE 


TELLS us, that in 1333, he faw perfons beyond the 
jand of Cathy, who were “ wild, with horns on their 
heads, very hideous, and {peak not, but rout as fwine !” 


ELEANOR 
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ELEANOR AND MARY. 
A TALE. 
ADDRESSED TO THE LADIES, 


LEANOR and Mary were two fifters, born of 
very refpectable parents, in the South of Eng- 
Jand. An excellent education had been beltowed upon 
both of them, but the difference of their difpofitions 
rendered the benefits arifing from it extremely va- 
rious. Eleanor, the younger, was of a quick and lively 
temper; the loved the company of the tafhionable and 
the gay—to be admired at a bail, or praifed for the 
ciearnefs of her voice, were amongft the firft objects of 
her ambition. The pleafures of the country in which 
fhe lived, were all loft upon her; her mind was too 
light to meditate with comfort on ferious fubjeéts, and 
often did fhe with to have an opportunity of difplaying 
her imagined elegance of form and mufical abilities, in 
the wider range of metropolitan company. Happy in 
reality would Efeanor have been, had that opportunity 
never offered. The temper of Mary was of a diffe- 
rent caft ; the cordiaily loved the cheerful companion, 
bur detefted that idie frzwoliéy which is generally fo 
confpicuous in the company of the young. She was 
affable, ferious, and devout; fhe had made great pro- 
ficiency in drawing, mufic, and the other tatfhionable 
accomplifhments, but {till regarded them in a due light, 
and deemed them fit to pafs the jovial moment, not to 
engro/s the hour. Frequently would the reprimand, 
and almoft quarrel with her fifter, for devoting fo much 
time to what perifhes in the ufing. She had gained 
an intimate knowledge of that uleful language the 
French, which Eleanor thought too laborious to ace 
quire ; fhe fiudioufly endeavoured to obtain thofe graces 
and virtues which might befriend her in future years ; 
and whilli Eleanor acted in her purfuits, as though the 
thought 
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thought to-morrow will be for ever as this day, and 
that more abundantly, Mary wifely looked forward ta 
that period in which it was probable the would become 
the mother and the wife, and prepared herfelf for the 
proper fulfilment of thofe offices. The fneers of the 
thoughtlefs and the gay could avail nothing to draw her 
from the road of fenfe and virtue; when the butterflies 
of the day would teaze her with their buzzing, the 
teazed them by her noble indifference ; whilft Eleanor, 
furrounded by flattery, and puffed up by fulfome adu- 
lation, grew vain, and beheld her acquaintance with 
contempt, Mary felt herfelf ftill a mortal, and was 
always ready to relieve the diftreffes of her fellow crea- 
tures. In fhort, the was at once a pattern for the young 
and the delight of the aged. Though both thefe young 
ladies were beloved by their parents, in an equal pro- 
portion as they were equally related to them, yet the 
reader muft eafily imagine, there was hope in the future 
profpeét of the elder, which, (in fpite of all their ad- 
Monitions ) was not to be found in the younger. Mary 
was a plant on which they much depended, nor was 
their confidence mifplaced ; in procefs of time the bud 
unfolded and /pread its fragrance all around! 

The difference of their age was about two years, and 
juft as the eldeft had attained her twentieth year, 
they were invited to {pend a few months with a friend 
in London. Now it was that Eleanor feit enthufiaftie 
pleafure ; now an opportunity offered for the gratificae 
tion of her vanity. Her beauty and tinfeled perfeétions, 
foon as might be expeéted, paved her way into what 
is ftyled the polvie circle, and gained her a long lift of 
adventuring admirers. Amongit them was a gentle~ 
man of fortune, who, having been once or twice in her 
company, was fo {mitten with her beauty and voice, as 
to demand her hand ; and fhe, taken with the fplene 
dour of his equipage, yielded to the offer. = 

In vain did her friends reafon with her on the ne- 
eellity of rea/ affection for rea? happinefs ; in vain did 
they 
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they comment on the frequent inconftancy of frff hve ; 
fhe thought herfelf wifer than them all, and fuffered 
herfelf to be conduéted tothe altar by a manof fortune 
without principle. But, alas ! how foon did the find 
her error, then too late to be retrieved! Her hufband 
dathed from cone kind of gaiety to another, till the 
odious gaming-table touched his all, Unable to fup- 
port the concert, the {weetnefs of the voice could no 
longer charm; unable to drive the carriage, the fplen- 
did equipage funk into oblivion, and coldnefs .and dif- 
guft taking the place of momentary affection, he en- 
tirely forfook her. To add to her misfortune, the found 
herfelf likely to become a mother. What couid fhe do ? 
Ruin feemed inevitable, and. Eleanor, juft before the 
beautiful and gay, was now the wretched and forlorn. 
What would have become of her God only knows, had 
not her offended father, who had never feen her fince 
her marriage, hearing of her diftreffed fituation, fent to 
invite her home. Thither fhe then retiredfrom the delud- 
ing world, happy to find herfelf again under her paternal 
roof. In due time fhe was delivered of a boy, which, 
{perhaps happily for herfeif and family, fince, had it 
lived, it would have been the conftant memento of her 
imprudence ) was ihortly removed by Providence to the 
regions of felicity. 

Thus widowed in the prime of life, and retired to 
her native place to end her days in penitence and peace, 
let the reader leave her, and return to contemplate 
with delight her contraft, in the character of her fifter, 

Mary, who upon her fifter’s marriage, had returned 
to her father’s, a fituation. more congenial than London 
to the growth of her purfuits, received, at the age of 
two and twenty, the offers of a gentleman of refpeéta- 
bility in the neighbourhood, with whom fhe concluded 
an alliance at once honourable and happy. In the 
courfe of a twelvemonth her family increafed, and the 
whole five fons and three daughters, of which it was 
gompoted, were entirely attended through their puerile 
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years by their ineftimable mother, the being thoroughly 
convinced @ child is too precious a creature to be trufied 
to mercenary hirelings! All their little paflions were 
watched with an anxious and unceafing eye ; all their 
little wants were fupplied with a benevolent and un- 
wearied hand; all their little humours, however re- 
fraétory, brouglt into fubjeétion, not by the unnatural 
ftroke of a rod, left to a fervant’s difcretion, but by the 
milder and equally effectual method of maternal vigilance 
and care. Often has the exclaimed, that it was greater 
pleafure to her to fee her children comfortably put to 
reft, than to be at the moft brilliant affembly. Would 
to God, O Britain! that all thy mothers were like her. 
She thought (and let her name be venerated for the 
thought) parents cannot from duty do too much for their 
children. It would be foreign to the fudjeét toenlarge 
here ; I fhall therefore only remark, thet unlefs parents 
difcharge to the utmoft their duties to their children, 
they have no juft claim on their children for fupport, 
when the evil days draw nigh. I fthould with young 
married people to imprefs their minds with this fuggef- 
tion. Having chofen to inftruét the male part of her 
family till they were beyond the power of a mother to 
teach, they were then put under the care of a clergy 
man in the neighbourhood ; here they received fuch 
inftruéiion as, with their parents’ afliftance, enabled 
them to fill future ftations in life with happinefs to 
themfelves and honour to their connections. The 
daughters, Mary entirely inftruéted herf»lf, and having 
feen the danger to which polite accomplifhments car- 
ried to excets, expofe young women, in the fate of her 
fitter, fhe was more anxious to make them fenfible and 
Virtuous, thaa vain and accomplifhed. This the fully 
effeéted; and after outliving, fome years, the partner of 
her labours, the was gratified at being fupported through 
the end of life by her obedient children, all of whom, 
before her death, the faw happily fettied in the world 5 





Rever'd 
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Rever’d and honour’d, lovely like herfelf, 
Ard good, the grace of all the country round! 


Thus have I briefly given (for drzef articles are read 
when /ong effays are paffed by unnoticed) the different 
characters of two fifters; and I have pointed ous the 
particular circumftances of their lives, in which the ad- 
vantages of the acquirements of the one, fhone beyond 
thofe of the other. I am fure no mother of fenfe will 
read the narrative, without fecling it her duty and 
pleafure not merely to a& like Mary, but to endeavour 
to have her daughters Marys alfo; and I would 
truft, young people of each fex will perceive the necef- 
fity of attaining, at an early period, a large portion of 
freadinefs and cauiton, that they may fee through the 
artifices of the world, difcharge life’s progreffive duties 
with ability, and lay, by thefe means, a folid foundation 
for comfort and fatisfaétion. 


Hackney, J. F. 
~ + re a 


STATE 
OF 


THE ANCIENT CITY OF YERUSALEM, 
IN THE YEAR 1797. 
[From Browne's Travels into Egypt and Syria.] 


T MUST confefs the afpe& of JenusaLem did not 
gratify my expeétation. On afcending an hill, 
diftant about three miles, this celebrated city rofe to 
view, feated on an eminence, but furrounded by others 
of a greater height, and its walls, which remain tole- 
rably perfect, form the chief objeét in the approach. 
They are conftruéted of a reddith ftone. As the day 
was extremely cold, and {now began to fall, the prof- 
pect was not fo interefting as it might have proved at a 
more favourable feafon. 

Mendicants 
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Mendicants perfeétly fwarm in the place, allured by 
the hope of alms from the piety of the pilgrims. The 
religious of the Terra Santa retain great power; and 
there is one manufaéture that flourifhes in the utmoft 
vigour, namely, that of reliques, crucifixes inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, chaplets, and’ the like. Yet the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre is fo much neglected, that the 
fnow fell into the middle; the beams, faid to be cedar, 
are falling, andthe whole roof is in a ruinous ftate. 
The Armenian Convent is elegant, and fo extenfive, as 
to prefent accommodation for no lefs than a thoufard 
pilgrims. 

During twelve or thirteen days, a very deep fnow 
lay upon the ground. The Catholic Convent has a 
large fubterraneous ciftern, into which the fnow melt- 
ing from the roof,jand other parts, is conveyed, and 
fupplies the monks with water for a great portion uf 
the year. 

The beft view of JERUSALEM is from the Moxxt 
of Olives, on the eatt of the city. In front is the chief 
mofque, which contains, according to the tradition of 
the Mahomedans, the body of Solomon. From the 
fame Mount may be difcovered, in a clear day, the 
Dead Sea, nearly fouth-eaft, reflecting a whitith gleam. 
The intervening region appears very rocky. | 

The Tombs of the Kings, fo denominated, are worthy 
of remark, being of Grecian fculpture, and on a hard 
rock. There are feveral ornaments on the farcophagi, 
of foliage and flowers, and each apartment is fecured 
with a maflive paaneled door of ftone. Great ravages 
have been made here in fearch of treafure. Thefe 
tombs have, probably, been conftruéted in the time of 
Herod and his fucceffors, kings of Judea. 

At about the diftance of two hours, or fix miles, 
fiands BETHLEHEM, in a country happy in foil, air, 
and water. The latter is conveyed in a low aquedudt, 
or ftone channel, which formerly paffed to Jerufalem. 
The fons figuatus, is an exuberant {pring ; it-is re- 
ceived 
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ceived fucceflively by three large cifterns, one of which 
is well preferved. In coming from the cifterns, and at 
a {mall diftance, is feen what is termed the De/icie So- 
fomonis, a beauriful rivulet, which flows murmuring 
down the valley, and waters in its courfe fome gardens 
of excellent foil. The brinks of this brook are adorned 
with a variety of herbage. Olives, vines, and fig-trees, 
flourifh abundantly in the neighbourhood. The olive 
trees are daily decreafing in number, as they are facri- 
ficed to the perfonal enmities of the inhabitants, who 
meanly feek revenge by fawing down in the night 
thofe that belong to their adverfaries. As this tree is 
of flow growth it is feldom replaced. A more pleafing 
obje&t arifes in the convent here, which contains un- 
der one roof the different tenets of Latins, Armenians, 
and Greeks, 

About the fame diftance from Jerufalem towards 
the wildernefs, is the Convent of Sr. John, fituated in 
the midft of a romantic country, ftudded with vines 
and olivetrees. In the village of St. John and its dif- 
triét, the Mahomedans form the greater part ‘of the 
populetion. 

The mode of agriculture here purfued may be 
worthy of obfervation. As the country abounds in 
abrupt inequalities, little walls are erected which fup- 
port the foil and form narrow terraces. Small ploughs 
are ufed, drawn by oxen, and it requires no flight dex- 
terity in the driver to turn his plough and avoid dae 
maging the walls. The foil, thus fecured, is extremely 
favourable to cultivation. ‘lhe breed of black cartle is, 
in genera!, diminutive. Horfes are few in number, and 
alles, refembling the European, are chiefly ufed for 
travelling. 

We may fafely eftimate the prefent population of 
JERUSALEM, at from eighteen to twenty thoufand, 
It is governed by an Aga, appointed by the Patha of 
Damafcus; but he is allowed fo few troops, that ail 
Palettine may be regarded as in. the power of the 

Vou, IX. C Arabs. 
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Arabs. The Chriftian women, who abound in Jeru- 
falem, wear white veils as a diftinétion from the Ma- 
homedan, who wear other colours. Arabic is the ge- 
neral language, except among the Armenians and 
Greeks. 


a 


A 
WONDERFUL STORY 
FOR A 
WINTER’S EVENING. 
[From Plot’s Hiftory of Oxfordjire.] 


OON after the death of Charles I. a commiffion 
was appointed to furvey the King’s Houfe at 
Woodftock, with the manor, park, woods, and other 
demefnes to that manor belonging; and one Collins 
hired himfelf under a feigned name as fecretary to the 
commiffioners, who, upon the 13th of Oétober, 1649, 
met, and took up their refidence in the King’s own 
rooms. His Majefty’s bed-chamber they made their 
kitchen, the council hall their pantry, and the prefence- 
chamber was the place where they fat for the difpatch 
of bufinefs. His Majefty’s dining-room they made 
their wood-yard, and ftored it with the wood of the 
famcus Royal Oak, from the High Park, which, that 
nothing might be left with the name of King about it, 
they had dug up by the roots, and fplit and bundled up 
into faggots for their firing. Things being thus pre- 
pared, they fat on the 16th of the fame month for the 
difpatch of bufinefs, and, in the midft of their firft de- 
bate, there entered a large black dog (as they thought) 
which made a dreadful howling, overturned two or 
‘ three of their chairs, and then crept under a bed and 
vanifhed. This gave them the greater furprize, as the 
doors were kept conftantly locked, fo that no real dog 
COUG 
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could get in or out. The next day their furprize was 
increafed, when, fitting at dinner in a lower room, 
they heard plainly the noife of perfons walking over 
their heads, though they well knew that the doors were 
all locked, and there could be nobody there. Prefently 
after, they heard alfo all the wood of the King’s Oak 
brought by parcels from the dining-room, and thrown 
with great violence into the prefence-chamber, as alfo all 
the chairs, ftools, tables, and other furnicure, forcibly 
hurled about the room ; the papers, containing the mi- 
hutes of their tranfactions, were torn, and the ink-glafs 
broken. When all this noife had ceafed, Giles Sharp, 
their fecretary, propofed to enter firft into thefe rooms; 
and, in the prefence of the commiffioners, from whom 
he received the kev, he opened the doors, and found 
the wood fpread about the yoom, the chairs toffed about 
and broken, the papers torn, the ink-glafs broken (as 
has been faid) but not the leaft track of any human 
creature, nor the leaft reafon to fufpeé one, as the doors 
were all faft, and the keys in the cuftody of the com- 
miffioners ; it was therefore unanimoufly agreed, that 
the power that did this mifchief, muft have entered the 
room at the key-hole. 

The night following Sharp, the fecretary, with two 
of the Commiffioners’ fervants, as they were in bed in 
the fame room, which room was contiguous to the room 
in which the Commiffioners lay, had their beds’ feet 
lifted fo much higher than their heads, that they ex- 
nee to have their necks broken, and then they were 
et fall at once, with fo much violence, as thook the 
whole houfe, and more than ever terrified the Come 
miffioners. On the night of the 19th, as all were in 
bed in the fame room, for the greater fafety, and lights 
burning by them, the candle inftantly went out with a 
fulphureous {mell, and that moment many trenchers of 
wood were hurled about the room, which, next morn- 
ing, were found to be the fame their honours had eaten 
on the day before, which were all removed from the 
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pantry, though not a lock was found opened in the 
whole houfe. The next night they fared ftill worfe, 
the candles went out as before, the curtains of their 
honours’ beds were rattled to and fro with great vio- 
lence; their honours received many cruel blows and 
brurfes, by eight great pewter difhes, and a number of 
wooden trenchers being thrown on their beds, which 
being heaved off, were heard rolling about the room, 
though in the morning none of thefe were to be feen. 
This night, likewife, they were alarmed with the tum- 
bling down of oaken billets about their beds, and other 
frightful noifes, but all was clear in the morning as if 
no fuch thing had happened. The next night the 
Keeper of the King’s houfe, and his dog, lay in the 
Commiffioner’s room, and then they had no difturb- 
ance. Butonthe night of the 22d, though the dog 
Jay in the room as before, yet the candles went out, a 
number of brick bats fell from the chimney into the 
room, the dog howled piteoufly, their bed-clothes were 
all ftripped off, and their terror increafed. On the 
24th they thought all the wood of the King’s Oak was 
violently thrown down by their bed-fides ; they counted 
64 billets that fell, and fome hit and fhook the beds in 
which they lay, but in the morning none were found 
there, nor had the door been opened where the billet- 
wood was kept. The next night the candles were put 
out, the curtains rattled, and a dreadful crack, like 
thunder, was heard, and one of the fervants running in 
hafte, thinking his mafter was killed, found three 
dozen of trenchers laid fmoothly under the quilt by 
him. 

But all this was nothing to what fucceeded after- 
wards. The zgth, about midnight, the candles went 
out, fomething walked majettically through the room, 
and opened and fhut the windows; great ftones were 
thrown violently into the room, fome of which fell on 
the beds, others on the floor ; and about a quarter after 
ene a noife was heard as of 40 cannon ditcharged to- 

gether, 
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gether, and again repeated at about eight minutes dif. 
tance. This alarmed and raifed all the neighbourhood, 
who, coming into their honours’ room, gathered up the 
great ftones, fourfcore in number, and laid them by in 
the corner of a field, where, in Dr. Plot’s time, who 
reports this ftory, they were to be feen. This noife, 
like the difcharge of cannon, was heard through all the 
country for fixteen miles round. During thefe noifes, 
which were heard in both rooms together, the Com- 
miffioners and their fervants gave one another over for 
loft, and cried out for help, and Giles Sharp fnatching 
up a fword, had well nigh killed one of their honours, 
miftaking him for the {pirit, as he came in his fhirt 
from his own room to theirs. While they were to- 
gether, the noife was continued, and part of the tiling 
of the houfe was ftript off, and all rhe windows of an 
upper room were taken away with it. On the 3oth, 
at midnight, fomething walked into the chamber, 
treading like a bear; it walked many times about, 
then threw the warming pan violently on the floor, at 
the fame time a large quantity of broken glafs, accom- 
panied with great ftones and horfe bones, came pouring 
into the room with uncommon force. Thefe were all 
found in the morning to the aftonifhment and terror of 
the Commiffioners, who were yet determined to go on 
with their bufinefs. 

But on the ift of November the moft dreadful fcene 
of all enfued. Candles in every part of the room were 
lighted up, and a great fire made; at midnight, the 
candles all yet burning, a noife like the burfting of a 
cannon was heard. in the room, and the burning billets 
were toffed about by it, even into their honours’ beds, 
who called Giles, and his companions, to their relief, 
otherwife the houfe had been burnt to the ground, 
About an hour the candles went out as ufual, the crack, 
as if of many cannon, was heard, and many pailfulls of 
green ftinking water were thrown upon their honours’ 
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beds; great ftones were alfo thrown in as before, the 
bed curtains and the bedfteads torn and broken, the 
windows fhattered, and the whole neighbourhood 
alarmed with the moft dreadful noifes ; nay, the very 
rabbit ftealers that were abroad that night in the war- 
ren, were fo terrified, that they fled for fear, and left 
their ferrets behind them. One of their honours this 
night {poke, and—ia s#e name of God afked what it 
cvas, and why it diflurbed them fo ? No anfwer was 
given to this, but the noife ceafed for a while, when 
the f{pirit came again, and, as they ail agreed, brought 
with it fever devils worfe than ifelf. One of the fer- 
vants now lighted a large candle, and fet it in the door 
way between the two chambers, to fee what paffed ; 
and as he watched it, he plainly faw a Aoof ftriking the 
candle and candleftick into the middie of the room, and 
afterwards making three {crapes over the fnuff, fcraped 
jtout. Upon thisthe fame perfon was fo bold as to 
draw a {word, but he had fcarce got it out, when he 
felt another invifible hand holding it too, and pulling it 
from him, and at length prevailing, ftruck him fo vio- 
lently on the head with the pummel, that he fell down 
for dead with the blow. At this inftant was heard an- 
other burit like the difcharge of the broadfide of a thip 
of war, and, at about a minute or two’s difgance each, 
no lefs than nineteen more fuch, thefe thook the houfe 
fo violently, that they expeéted every moment it would 
fall upon their heads. The neighbours on this, as has 
been faid, being all alarmed, flocked to the houfe in 
great numbers, and all joined in prayer and pfalm 
finging, during which the noife ftill continued in the 
other rooms, and the difcharge of cannon was heard as 
from without, though no vifible agent was feen to dif- 
charge them. But what was the moft alarming of all, 
and put an end to their proceedings effeétually, hap- 
pened the next day, as they were all at dinner, when a 
paper, ia which they had figned a mutual aprennes to 
Fererve 
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referve part of the premifes out of the general furvey, 
and afterwards to fhare it equally among themfelves, 
(which paper they had hid for the prefent under 
the earth, in a pot in one corner of the room, and in 
which an orange tree grew) was confumed in a won- 
derful manner, by the earth’s taking fire, with which 
the pot was filled, and burning violently with: a blue 
flame and an intolerable ftench, fo that they were alt 
driven out of the houfe, to which they could never be 
again prevailed upon to return, 


ee Aa 


This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of 
the memorable Jofeph Collins, of Oxford, otherwife 
called Funny Foe, who having hired himfelf as fecre- 
tary, under the name of Giles Sharp, by knowing the 
private traps belonging to the houfe, and by the help of 
pulvis fulminans, and othet chemical preparations, and 
letting his fellow-fervants into the fcheme, carried on 
the deceit without difcovery to the very laft, infomuch, 
that the late Dr. Plot, in his Natural Hiftory, relates 
the whole for faét, and concludes in this grave manner 
—‘* That though tricks have often been played in af- 
fairs of this kind, many of the things above related, are 
not reconcileable with juggling; fuch as the loud noifes, 
beyond the power of man to make, without fuch in- 
ftruments as were both there; the tearing and break- 
ing the beds, the throwing about the fire, the hoof 
treading out the candle, and the ftriving for the {word, 
and the blow the man received from the pummel of 
it,” 
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THOUGHTS ON SYMPATRY, 
INA 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 
I AM always happy when I have an opportunity of 
recommending any of thofe feelings of the heart 
which do honour to humanity. To ‘ weep with thofe 
that weep,”’ to lighten the burden of human woe, and 
to adminifter comfort to the dejeéted foul, are offices, 
to the exercife of which we have frequent calls. I live, 
Mr. Editor, in a fmall country village; and from my 
fituation in life,am fometimes called to houfes in which 
poverty and affli€tion feem to have taken up their 
abode ; yet, believe me, fir, I never return from thofe 
houfes with greater pleafure, or with more heartfelt 
fatisfaétion, than when I think I have contributed my 
fhare in wiping away the falling tear, or whifpering 
peace to the troubled breaft. Small however as the 
village is, it produces two characters as oppofite almoft 
in their features, as the darknefs of a ftormy night is'to 
the {plendour of meridian day. Thefe charaéters allow 
me to introduce to your acquaintance, under the names 
of Aufferus and Humanus; the former a man of callous 
foul, the latter one who thinks, and feels while he thinks. 
Autterus poffeffes a fortune of three thoufand pounds 
a year, has an elegant houfe, and keeps a large retinue. 
His lands yield abundant crops, and his flocks are heard 
bleating on the neighbouring hills. His tenants are 
pretty numerous, his dependents many. One at firft 
would be induced to imagine that this man was deftined 
by heaven as a bleffing to that part of the country in 
which he is placed ; that the families around him would 
hail him as their liberal benefaétor, and that his domef- 
tics would blefs the hour in which they entered the 
fpacious hall. However natural this conclufion, it 
? would, 
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would, in faét, be far from being well-founded, Ex- 
tremely paflionate, he rages and fterms; and even-atier! 
the ftorm has fubfided, his ‘face beipeaks the anger 
which he can ill conceal. Sour and auftere, haughty. 
and overbearing, he is dreaded by his fervants and de- 
{pifed.by all. His tenantsy whote-lands are rented to, 
the full, barely fubfift ;, regret the moment they were 
fo unfortunate as to tread the ground of hard oppref- 
fion *, and even curfe him to their hearts. But what’ 
adds an indelible ftigma to the charaéter of Aufterus, 
is, that .he, is inexcufable to the poor, and unfeeling to. 
the fons of diftrefs. Ir is a painful truth, that his cane 
has been often lifted up over the head of poverty, as it 
has approached his lordly door to beg a pittance. Whatt 
O hardened Aufterus! were riches given thee to in- 
dulge thy pampered. carcafe, and to fteel thy. heart 
againft thy poorer érethren / for let me tell thee, that 
fhivering beggar there is ftill thy brother. 

Befides the poor, the affliéted who are toffed on the 
bed of ficknefs, implore his affifiance in vain, . Pity. is 
even denied them: J ventured once to recommend to 
him a family in the parith, on whom affliction’s rod had 
long continued to lie ;. and I found, ere I had finifhed 
my fad narration, a.te2r, fomehow or other, had forced 
its way down my cheek. He heard me witha fhock- 
ing indifference, faid he would think of it, and turned 
away rudely from me, though J affured him (what was 
too true, and aggravated his fhame) that they refided 
in a corner of his own eftate ; and that their fituation 
admitted of no delay. As he retired, I could perceive 
that he was indignant at my freedom, a circumftance 
which forced from me the exclamation of the Patriarch 
— Curfed be his anger, for it was fierce; and his 
wrath, for it was cruel!’’ I envy not his crimfon bed 
of ftate, nor his ‘* faring fumptuoufly every day,” 


* A remark too applicable, for few are the farmers in nore 
thern counties who meet witha generous encouragement, 
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while he poffeffes a niggardly foul. Better, infinitely 
better is that man, who, though his fhare of wealth 
thay be more feanty, is bleffed with a noble, a liberal 
heart! and fuch is Humanus. 

~ Humanus honours me with his acquaintance and his 
confidence. I know his heart and its feelings almoft as 
well as he knows them himfelf. Defcended from worthy 
anceftors, he retains no fmall portion of their virtues. 
poms moderate fortune, he has no idea of extravae 
gance. hat he thinks of is to do good with the little 
which he enjoys. His benignity is indeed wonderful. 
It often puts me to the bluth, when I refleét how far 
I fall thort of it. It was but the other day, “ Come,” 
fays he, ** let ‘us make a fhort excurfion.”’ I followed 
him. We entered a thatched cottage, I fhall never fors 
get the fight, nor the part my friend aéted on that occa~ 

on. 

On a low bed lay the very picture of wretchednefs: 
Death feemed to have little more to do than to clofe 
the eyes of one who appeared to fay, “‘I fly to the 
grave as the end of my forrows.” The feeling Hu- 
manus, whofe very foul is fympathy, with a foft ftep 
approached the bed of the fufferer, his eyes full of tears, 
his heart oppreffed with grief; ‘ Live,’”’ he cried, 
** Heaven is kind—Who can tell what happinefs is in 
referve for you? 1 goto fend for the phyfician, and 
fhall immediately return,”” Humanus hafted home to 
give direétions to his fervant, and came quickly back. 
His intentions to the affliéted mother (for fhe was a 

jor widow, having four children) were now renewed ; 
ome wine which he had brought with him, was ad- 
miniftered with fuccefs ; and the arrival of the Doétor, 
who expreffed hopes of her recovery, changed, I could 

erceive, the face of my friend, the joy of his heart 
Reise forth m his countenance ; and never did he ap- 
pear in my eyes more worthy or more amiable, “ Hap- 
py Humanus,”’ faid I to myfelf ‘* the rewards of vir- 
tue are fure. Thou already enjoyeft thofe within thy 
own 
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own breaft, and heaven has ftill greater ones im ftore 

for thee—may thy laudable example become more uni- 

verfal!”” He repeated frequently his vifits to the 

humble dwelling ; nor were thefe vifits dropped till he 

faw there was lefs occafion for them. The faét is, great 

fatigue of body, and ftill greater of mind, had brought 

a violent fever on the forlorn widow, which the fym- 

pathy of Humanus, more, than the prefcriptions of the 

phyfician, had tended to remove. She now lives ufeful 
to her children, and is often heard to pray heaven’s 
richeft bleffing on the head of her compatiionate friend _ 
and generous benefactor. Such are the charming effeéts 
of beneficence, and fuch the difpofition of Humanus. 

I have finifhed my ftory, Mr. Editor, and upon a 
review of the two charaéters, would fimply afk you, 
«* Whether would you bean Aufterus or an Humaaus ; 
a fordid felfith being, or one who poffeffes a generous, 
a heaven-born foul?” 

BENEVOLUS, 

Auguft 13th, £799. 

- aE ———- - 


SINCERITY 


Vv’ in itfelf lovely, exalted, and endearing; lovely 
becaufe it comprehends that which is beautiful and 
exalted, becaufe that which is good is likewife great ; 
and confequently its fair fublimity renders it an objec 
endearing to thofe finer feelings implanted in our na- 
tures. 

Sincerity is the firm foundation whereon truth rears 
her dauntlefs front—it is the charaéteriftic of a great 
foul, the indicator of real worth, and the fhield of vir- 
tue : whereas infincerity is the parent and nurfe of 
falfehood, the groveling fupport of mean aétions, and the 
cloak of vice; and where is the man poffeffed of that 
dignity attached to an immortal foul, who is not fen- 
fible of this ? or where the infincere who act with a 
noble confiftency of character > ps 
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~The more we praétife fincerity, the more are we in 
Jove with it. Sincerity is a fair fource of numerous 
and valuable virtues—delightful are its paths, felf-ap- 
proving its heavenly diétates, and all harmonious its at- 
tendant graces. Like the majettic oak. that firmly {corns 
the hurricane, fo doth fincerity fcorn the creeping 
wiles and evafions of its enemies. Sincerity is the pa- 
rent of genuine liberty, and hence thofe glowing emo- 
tions that warm the patriot’s breaft. Say, is there not 
fomething in it inexpreflibly engaging; liften to the 
converfation of a candid man, and your very foul is 
warmed with admiration. Obferve his aétions, are 
they not conformable to the di€tates of pure morality ? 
©! there is in candour a ftriking refemblance to the 
{portive lamb, the innocent dove, and the tranfparent 
ftream. Sympathy and charity go hand in hand with 
this amiable companion—indeed they Jean on her for 
fupport. 

National and dome ftic affairs owe their tranquillity to 
Jove and fincerity ; when thofe virtues are unculti- 
vated, alas! how deplorable the confequences ! Sin- 
cerity retorts on itfelf, and like ftreams that overflow 
their banks, doth infincerity grovel in a falfe chan- 
nel. 

Where riches have diffeminated a luxurious mood, 
little, very little true candour is to be found. Com- 
merce is too frequently tainted with duplicity; not 
that we wifh to throw an odium on every merchant 
and tradefman; no! for there are amongft this re. 
fpeétable clafs of men, thofe who are ornaments in 
fociety, and an honour to human nature; yet it is 
amongit the fwains we muft expect to find the greatetft 
proportion of true fincerity. Although this noble 
principle may be cultivated everywhere, yet rural fo- 
litude is beft adapted to its fteady diffufion—a diffufion 
mild as are the fun’s departing rays, or fplendid as his 
oriental vegitation. Since then fincerity is of fo im- 
portant a nature, and fo valuable an acquilition, : be- 

oves 
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hoves us to cherifh this difpofition, pregnant with 
happinefs. + 


eR 


THE 
TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 
A TALE, 


Books are neceffary to correét the vices of the polite, but thofe 
vices are ever changing, and the antidote fhould be changed 
accordingly—fhould {till be new. 

GOLDSMITH. 


N a gay and flourifhing city in the north of Eng- 
land, refided young Steinfort and Eliza, characters 
equally celebrated for their perfonal accomplifhments, 
but whofe difpofitions were the reverfe of what they 
were reprefented by the world. Steinfort, in whom a 
deteflation of the frivolous purfuits of fafhion, was fup- 
pofed a deteftation of every thing facred and excellent, 
appeared to the eye of the world as a fullen mifan- 
thrope ; though it was fecretly -vhifpered that his pri- 
vate hours were fpent in fecret revels and fenfual grati- 
fications. Eliza, in whom united a mafculine under- 
ftanding, with the moft feminine fweetnefs, owed the 
falfe colouring of her charaéter to negleéted beaux and 
flighted admirers, who concluded that nothing but a 
miracle of affe€tation and coquetry could have remained 
infenfible to their forced fighs and fudied exclamations. 
Such were the opinions of the world of two amiable 
charaéters, who had been mutually ftricken with each 
other’s perfon, with no further acquaintance than a ca- 
fual meeting in their walks, or fitting in the fame box 
at the theatre ; and had fecretly lamented an incon- - 
gruity of difpofition which unfitted them for that hap- 
pinefs which each had eageriy anticipated from the ties 
of matrimony. Steinfort being one evening in a mixed 
Vou. 1X. D company, 
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company, who freely handled the reputation of their 
neighbours, perhaps even without a fuperficial acquaint- 
ance, heard his fair Eliza piétured as the child of ca- 
price and the dupe of flattery, infomuch, that every 
fentence which magnified her charms or extolled her 
virtues, was anfwered with the figh of defire, anda look 
that feemed to thirft for more. 

Revolving thefe thoughts in his mind, he ftrayed 
into a neighbouring grove to ruminate on the deception 
of appearances, and lament that perfonal beauty fhould 
be the companion of mental deformity. Having feated 
himfelf beneath an embowering oak 1n a remote part of 
the wood, he began to philofophize on his prefent ftate 
of mind. Thofe principles which had hitherto been 
his fole motives to aétion, feemed fenfibly to have loft 
their influence, and he endeavoured in yain to rally 
them to the combat. He piétured the perithable 
charms of beauty in the moit contemptible light that 
ingenuity could devife, but all to no purpofe. Eliza 
ftill appeared as an exception, and threw a charin over 
the foibles of her fex, that rendered them le(s infup- 
portable. Finding he attempted in vain to diveft him- 
felf of a partialuy which feemed fraught with future 
evils, he ftarted from his moffy feat, and with hafty 
iteps was leaving the grove, when he beheld the ovjeét 
of his contemplation at a fmall diftance, among the trees, 
and penfively walking towards him, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground. He gazed on her for a moment 
with doubtful admiration, irrefolute whether to ad. 
vance or retreat, At length love feemed to conquer, 
and undecided, he found himfelf mechanically moving 
towards her. She had now ftopped, and was leaning 
againft a tree for fupport, in an attitude that rendered 
lovelinefs more lovely ! 

The melancholy pofture in which fhe ftood, the 
filence of the fcene around, and the placid {weetnefs 
which was imprinted on her features, confpired to 
heighten his admiration, and he had juft sekciped to 
addrefs 
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addrefs her, when he perceived himfelf obferved. The 
fituation admitted of no alternative, but abruptiy re- 
turning or pafling near each other. A moment’s hefi- 
tation determined the choice of Eliza, and fheagain came 
forward. As they approached each other, fhe viewed 
him with a look full of tendernefs and pity, which, 
while it cherifhed his hope, checked his prefumption, 
and he involuntarily paffed her, curfing his own irrefo- 
lution. Having proceeded a few paces, he ventured to 
turn and take another look, the fame motives appeared 
to have aétuated Eliza, and their eyes again met. It 
was but for a moment, the next faw them continue 
their walk, equally abforbed in refle€tion. 

‘‘ Heavens!’’ exclaimed he ‘* and can fuch fweet- 
nefs of expreffion, fuch chaftity of demeanour, be the 
affociate of wantonnefs? why am I not fully convinced ? 
why did I not addrefs her in the language of adulation, 
the world gives her credit for flexibility, and the refule 
would prove a fpeedy cure for my paflion. He now 
took a circuitous turn in the wood, refolved to embrace 
the firft opportunity of affuming the flatterer, and in- 
forming himfelf of her depravity. Anticipating the 
fuccefs of his laft refolve, he was a fecond time quitting 
the grove, when, abruptly turning a corner, he again 
met the objeét of his thoughts, hefitating how to crofs a 
gap of the earth for want of affiftance. A faint bluth 
futfufed her cheek as the encountered his eye, and the 
was haftily retreating, when Steinfort politely ftepped 
forward and tendered her his hand. Politenefs would 
not fuffer her to refufe him, and fhe accepted it. He 
had no fooner handed her over, than he again ftaggered 
in his purpofe ; her beauty appeared more tranicen- 
dently victorious, and he defified for fear of giving of- 
fence. Her hand, which he ftill retained in his, the 
now endeavoured to withdraw, and he found he muft 
quickly refolve or lofe the opportunity. He repeatedly 
effayed to fpeak, but as repeatedly failed, till the fome- 
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what relieved him by making a polite acknowledgment 
of his fervices, and informing him that her road lay to 
the left hand. ; 

His refolution now revived, and with a reluétance 
he could ill conceal, he replied, “* Madam, the bril- 
liancy of your charms, and the acknowledged fuperio- 
rity you bear over the females in this part of the world, 
would make it prefumption in me to offer my fervices 
any farther, yet the fun condefcends to fmile on all ; 
and would, that beauty, which is equally divine, were 
equally impartial ?’’? He now paufed, expeéting, doubt- 
lefs, to trace in her look the approbation of the lady, 
but encountered the infulted dignity of the woman. 
The chagrin with which fhe had liftened to this rhap- 
fody of libertinifm, was evidently depiéted in her coun- 
tenance, and, {natching her hand indignantly from his 
grafp, fhe replied, “ Sir, this is perfeétly confiftent 
with your charaéter, which however fafhionable in the 
world, is a chara&ter which I muff ever defpife.”” He en- 
deavoured to explain, but fhe was gone with ‘a coun- 
tenance more in forrow than in anger.”’ The jufinefs 
of her reproof had rivetted him to the {pot, and he could 
only follow her with his eyes. 


(To be continued.) 
> TE a 


ON 
DISSATISFACTION. 


N almoft every ftage of a man’s life, there appears 
fomething wanting to complete his happinefs. The 
mind is ever on the wing in queft of fome objeét, the 
attainment of which, it is vainly hoped, will produce 
permanent felicity. But thofe perfons purfue an ima- 
ginary phantom.— Were all our withes gratified we 
thould feel unhappinefs ; for nothing indeed can be 
more dreaded, than that ftate of exiftence where the 
mind 
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mind has nothing to wifh; when no charming hopes 
beguile the hours of life, and no previous foulicitude 
gives the zeft to fubfequent gratification. 

The tradefman who has toiled for years to gain an 
a mete oe vainly imagines to enjoy, in the autumn 
of life, perfeét tranquillity. The melody of birds, the 
fragrance of meadows, the coolnefs of groves, the ripp- 
ling of ftreams, and the charming fight of rural nymphs 
and {wains at their early toil, in anticipation already he 
enjoys. But view him retired from butinefs—does he 
now experience thofe exquifite delights? Alas! after 
the novelty is over, his paffion for thofe objets is 
abated, his mind, accuftomed to regular avocations, is 
now expofed to the ravages of languor, without fond- 
nefs for books, and deftitute of an carly fund of infor- 
mation, he now experiences a fenfation perfe€tly new 
to him—want of employ. Independence proves to him 
a fource of anxiety, and, if it were not for fhame, he 
would relinquifly his country feat, and abandon for ever 
thofe charms which he fondly thought exifted in rural 
life, for the charming enjoyments of trade, that leave 
no time unemployed, and which, by its fatigues, lke 
the wand of Morpheus, impart fweet repofe, The 
intuficiency of worldly diftin€tions to produce happi- 
nefs, is unqueftionable. Though the laurel foon fades 
on the brow of the conqueror, and though the civic 
crown of honour quickly lofes its brilliancy, yet men 
are daily feen purtuing, with unabating ardour, the 
means to gain thofe tranfitory enjoyments. What is 

“the acclamation of the multitude but a momentary im- 
pulfe ? like the funny rays of an April morn, thort in 
their duration, The mais of mankind are changeful, 
and torrents of difapprabation and inveétive overwhelm 
the man who feeks for felicity from fuch precarious 
fources. 

Happinefs is, in many inftances, ideal. Does not the 
induftrious cottager, if he is bleft with health, enjoy as 
much felicity as the gentleman of extenfive landed 
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property? The fun fmiles-with as much benignancy 
on the thatched fhed, as onthe noble manfion. Tie 
meadow flowers fhed their odours as lavifhly to the 
peafant as the lord; and though he cannot claim the 

ffeffion of the domain, they afford to the beholder the 

ame’enjoyments. In fhort, every thing in nature gives, 

in acertain degree, to the untutored and tothe refined, 
the fame fenfations. Happinefs does not confift in ti- 
tles, poffeffions, honours, fame, &c. it depends upon 
the mind ; if that is well regulated, if the paffions are 
properly fubordinate to reafon, every man will enjoy a 
due portion of it. 

He, it is true, that is placed by Providence in an in- 
dependent fituation, however moderate, with cultivated 
tnind and difciplined paffions, is like a fortrefs fituated 
on the fummit of a rock, which braves the impetuofity 
of the tempeft, and defies the attacks of any external 
enemy, and is only vulnerable to the affaults of time, at 
whofe fell grafp the maffy ramparts and lofty towers 
crumble into duft, and the moft ftupendous monuments 
of art moulder into ruins ! 

But fill it mutt be admitted, that change of fituation 
gives birth to thoughts and aétions, of which the mind 
had no previous fafpicion. 

Few are the number of thofe whom profperity has 
not made arrogant, and fewer thofe who have preferved 
a manly dignity and independent fpirit in adverfity. 
Hence it appears that fcarcely any change, except from 
poverty, difeafe, and forrow, 1s conducive to happinefs. 
The capacities of moft men are, in general, fuited to 
their fituations, and few would appear with honour and 
tefpeétability were their wifhes to be gratified. , 

How often do we fee wealth united to meannefs, ig- 
norance, and folly, and infolence, their affociates? The 
poor man is docile, induftrious, and virtuous, but grant 
him his defire, make him rich, how is his mind changed 2 
Indolence, arrogance, and voluptuoufnefs fway his 
breaft. Why then do m 2% men defire a change in 

their 
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their fituation, for the number 1s fewer that are thereby 
happier ? To better their condition in life moft are de- 
firous, it is the fpur to induftry ; fo far it is unexcep- 
tionable, but here it never refts—the with for eafe and 
Juxury generally follows, new wiflres multiply, defires 
are ftimulated and inflamed, religion is abandoned, and 
every folid joy, every with for never-fading felicity is 
relinquifhed for fleeting fenfual gratification. 

Oh! when will man be wife? when fix the boun- - 
daries to inordinate wifhes, when draw the line of de- 
marcation to hoftile irrational defires ? what, in reality, 
does he want? Food, apparel, an habitation, and focial 
friends. Poffeffed of thefe, why does he murmur? 
why does the figh of difcontent heave his bofom ? no- 
thing, indifputably, can excite it which juftifies the 
conclufion, that uniformity of condition is not cal- 
culated for, or rather does not produce happinefs. The 
eye loves variety—the brilliant views of nature are 
lovely, even to the dull. 

But there are fome fo infatuated with this love of 
change, that no fituation, however calculated to pleafe 
a rational man, can give them any folid fatisfaétion. 

’ Place them amidft the moft beautiful fcenery of na- 
ture, which a few years paft they panted to enjoy, and 
afk them whether they feel thofe emotions of delight 
they formerly anticipated. The anfwer will prove 
favourable to the affertion, that the moft valuable ac- 
quifitions impart to the poffeffor, after a certain pe- 
riod, no real happinefs—extinguifhes not the defire of 
change—the love of variety—the thirft for fomething 
not yet attained. 

The votaries of diffipation are not exempt from this 
malady of the mind; pleafurable gratifications may be 
varied a thoufand ways, in proportion to the ingenuity, 
tafte, and power, of thofe who feek for them. But 
what is ultimately the refult? a debilitated body and 
an enfeebled mind, a taftelefinefs for rational pleafure, 
and an incapacity to enjoy it. . 

: This 
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This difregard to the happinefs in our poffeffion, 
this illicit defire for fomething new, embitters every 
enjoyment, poifons the pure {prings of happinefs, and 
produces perfeé imbecility of mind; every other idea 
is abforbed in this, every generous impulfe is difre- 
garded ; the direétion of judgment is fpurned, the ad- 
monitions of refleétion and reafon are unheeded, and 
nought but the vifionary f{cenes of Elyfium, pictured by 
vanity, is regarded, 

The bold navigator, who roams over tracklefs oceans 
in queft of worlds unknown, is, perhaps, as much im- 
pelled by motives of curiofity or love of fomething new, 
as by patriotifm. The with to fee regions peopled by 
beings of different habits, cuftoms, language, and laws ; 
to view the appearances of nature in another drefs, to 
furvey the animals, birds, and botanic fpecies, in an- 
other climate, is, perhaps, one of the ftrongeft incite- 
ments to a mariner of underftanding. Accuftomed to 
behold the fcenery of Europe, he no longer views them 
with enraptured eyes, he fighs for other objects, he 
pants with ardour for unknown fcenes, which no eye 
has yet explored—to traverfe thofe realms on which not 
one of his countrymen has yettrodden. But what are 
his emotions when he arrives? what addition to his fe- 
licity has he accumulated ? After the eager thirft of 
public curiofity is gratified, he is no longer the objeé 
of applaufe and admiration, but like Columbus he will 
be, perhaps, ultimately negleéted and difgraced, 

Thus it appears that almoft every ftation has its en- 
joyments leffened by the encouragement of this child- 
ith difpofition ; inftead of being fmothered in its in- 
fancy, it is nurfed with care, and fuffered to grow to a 
gigantic ftature—it powerfully influences the heart, and 
gives the rein to imagination, which often hurries us to 
the brink of mifery. 

May every one refle& on the folly of this ftate of 
mind, and reje€& jt with indignation! May they tteadily 
cultivate 
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cultivate virtue, and it will, inevitably, produce fruits 
of unperifhable felicity : 


Place me, thou great Supreme! in that bleft fate, 
Unknown to thofe the filly world call great, 
Where all my wants may be with eafe fupply'd, 
Yet nought fuperfluous to pamper pride ; 
But more than nature afks my bofom craves, 
) Or forrow’s fons may meet untimely graves. 
Oh! may my breaft no dire extremes controul, 
Nor wealth nor poverty diftraét my foul. 
The love of fame, ambition’s luft repel, 
j With humble happinefs O! let me dwell; 
Nor let me quit thefe fcenes, till time has fpread 
His {nowy honours on my aged head ; 
Then cheer’d by hope, by faith fuftain’d, Pil bear, 
y The ftroke of ghaftly death without a tear. 


Fort Street. J. 5. 


———— a 


AN 
EPITOME 
OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


LATELY DRAWN UP FOR A SEMINARY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE VICINITY OF LONDON. 


EOGRAPHY is a fcience which explains the 

properties of the earth, both in refpeét to land 

and water; for of thefe two parts the terraqueous 
globe is compofed. 

The roundnefs of the earth may be proved by a va- 
riety of arguments, 1. When we are on board a fhip 
at fea, we may be out of fight of land when the land 1s 
near enough to be vifible, if it were not hid from our 
eye by the convexity of the water. In this cafe the tops 
of hills or cliffs, feeples, towers, &c. &c. firft appear to 
our 
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our view, next, the building, and, at laft of all, the 
fhore, which can proceed from nothing elfe but the 
roundnefs of the earth, whereby the lower objeéts are 
longer hid from the fight than thofe which are higher. 
z. The higher the eye is, the farther the view will 
be extended: it is very common for feamen on the top 
of the maft to difcover land or fhips at a greater dif- 
tance than thofe can do who ftand upon the deck ; the 
objeét being hid from the latter by the convexity of the 
watcr. 3. When we ftand upon the fhore, the higheft 
part of a thip is vifible atthe greateft diftance ; if the 
fhip is going from us out to fea, we fhall continue to fee 
the matt after the hull or bady of the thip difappears, 
and the top of the maft will be feen the longeft; but 
‘if the furface of the fea were flat, every part of an 
objeét would be equally vifible ; and not the highett, 
but the largeft part of an obje& would be viftble at the 
greateft diftance, fo that we fhould be able to fee the 
hull of a thip farther off than the maft : but this is con- 
trary to experience ; confequently the earth is round. 
4. The convexity of the water may be feen in calm 
weather, and where the fluid is unruffled by the agita- 
tion of the ftream, provided it be a mile or two in a 
ftraight line, for a little boat upon the water may be 
feen by a perfon whofe eye is a fmall height above the 
water; butif he ftoops down and lays his eye near 
the furface, he will find that the boat is covered by the 
convexity of the water. 5. Several navigators have 
failed round the earth; not in an exaét circle, the 
winding of the fhores preventing them from failing on in 
a direét courfe ; but by failing continually to the weft- 
ward, they have reached the place from whence they 
at firft departed. This was performed by Magellan, 
Cavendifh, Sir Francis Drake, Lord Anfon, Bougain- 
ville, Commodore Byron, the Captains Carteret, Wal- 
lis, Cook, and others. Ail the appearances of the 
heavens, both at land and fea, are the fame as they 
would 
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would be were the earth a globe, which proves that it 
really is fuch, and, laftly, eclipfes of the moon, which 
are caufed by the fhadow of the earth falling on that 
planet, demonftrate that the earth is of a globular 
figure; for this fhadow is always globular, whatever 
fituation the earth may be in at that time: now a body 
mutt be globular which always cafts a circular fhadow. 
Nor are the little unevenneffes on the earth’s furface, 
arifing from hills and valleys, any material obje€tion to 
its being confidered as a round body ; becaufe the highett 
mountains bear a lefs proportion to the bulk of the 
earth, than the little rifings on the coat of an orange 
bear to that fruit; or a grain of fand to an artificial 
globe of nine inches diameter ; and accordingly, we find 
that the mountains and vallies on the furface of the 
carth, caufe no irregularities in the fhadow during a 
lunar eclipfe ; the circumference thereof being even 
and regular, and appearing as if caft by a body truly 
regular, 

The methods made ufe of to meafure the earth are 
very plain and eafy to be underftood. But it will be 
neceflary to obferve that every great circle, and confe- 
quently the circumference of the earth, is divided into 
360 equal parts, called degrees, and every degree into 
60 equal parts, called minutes, &c. It was neceffary 
to give the preference to fome number, and, probably, 
that of 360 was fixed upon for this reafon, that it ad- 
mits of feveral convenient divifions, as well by the 
figure 2 as 3. Thus the half is 180, the quarter 90, 
and the half quarter 45. Aifo the third of 360 is 120, 
the third of which again is go. Few other numocrs 
can boat of this advantage, efpecially as every number 
i0 both the above divifions is allo further divifible by 
five. 

As everv circle is divided into 360 degrees, if at two 
places, fituated north and fouth of each other, the al- 
titude of the fun be taken on the fame day at noon, 
and the fun be found to be one deere mearer to the 
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zenith at one place than the other, thofe two places are 
one degree afunder. Now if the diftance between 
thefe two places be meafured by a chain, or otherwife, 
we thal! know the length of a degree, and confequently 
of any part of a degree, in Englifh meafure. This 
has been done by feveral geographers, particularly by 
our countryman Mr. Richard Norwood, who, in the 
year 1635, oblerved the difference of latitude, and mea- 
{ured the diftance between London and York, by which 
it appeared, that 367,200 Englith feet, or 69 miles and 
a half, and 14 poles, make a degree. Hence the whole 
circumference of the globe will be 25,020, and its dia- 
meter 7,970 Englifh miles, reckoning 69 and a half to 
adegree. If the odd poles be taken into the account, 
the circumference will then be 25,035 miles, and 240 
YOIES. 

The map of the world will give youa much better 
idea of the world itfelf, than the beft verbal defcrip- 
tion. It reprefents the artificial globe taken out of its 
horizon, fqueezed flat, cut through, and the two he- 
mifpheres placed clofe to each other. 

Into how many parts is the earth divided ? 

Into four parts or quarters; viz. 1. Europe; 2. Afia; 
3- Africa, and 4. America. . 

What are the other nominal parts of the earth; or 
how is it yet further divided, in relation to land and 
water ? 

It is divided into ten different parts ; five belonging 
toland; viz. 1. Continent; 2. An ifland; 3. A pro- 
montory or cape; 4. A peninfula. 5. An ifthmus. 
The other five belonging to water ; viz. 1. An ocean ; 
2.Alake; 3.A bay; 4. A gulf; and,5. A ftrait. Thefe 
anfwer to each other, as more plainly appears by the 
following defcription: 


LAND. 


1. A continent is a large traé&t or yaft extent of 
mam 
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main land, not feparated by any ocean. Thus Europe, 
Afia, Africa, &c. are continents. 

2. An ifland is a traé& of land furrounded with water; 
as Great Britain, Ireland, Jamaica, Madagafcar, &c. 
&e. 

3. A promontory or cape, is a portion of land 
running far into the fea; as Cape Verde, Cape of 
Goud Hane, &c. &e. 

4. A peninfula is a part or portion of the earth al- 
moft furrounded with water, fave only a part or nar- 
row neck of land, which joins or unites it to a conti- 
nent; as Jutland, the Morea, the Crim Tartary, 
ke. 

5. An ifthmus is a narrow part of land, by which a 
peninfula is joined to a continent or main land, as the 
ifthmus of Panama, which joins North and South Ame- 
rica together ; the ifthmus of Corinth, &c. &c. 


WATER. 

1. An ocean, or fea, isa large extent or colleétion of 
waters not divided by land; fuch as the Atlantic or 
Weftern Ocean, the Indian Ocean, &c. 

2. A lake is a traét of water furrounded by land ; 
as the Lake of Geneva, the Dead Sea, the Cafpian 
Sea, &c. 

3- A bay is a portion or part of the fea, running far 
up the main land; as the Bay of Bifcay, Bay of Ben- 
gal, &c. 

4. A gulf is a part of the ocean, almoft furrounded’ 
with land, fave fome ftrait or narrow gut of water, by 
which it has a communication with the ocean; as the 
Gulf of Perfia, &c. 

5, A ftrait isa narrow paffage or part of the fea, 
which joins one fea to another; as the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, which join the Mediterranean Sea to the At- 
jantic Ocean ; the Straits of Babelmandel, &c. &c. 


(To be concluded in our next. } 
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rO THE EDITORS OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 


NEED not expatiare on the amufement and utility 
fo connected with fketches of this nature; fuch 
productions evince their own merit. I mutt, however, 
candidly confefs, that the following sour from London to 
Edinburgh, is handed you unknows to its author; al- 
though Mr. G———— intended it not for publication, 
we eafily perceive a clafflical correétnefs, which at once 
gratifies a well cultivated mind. 
1 am your obedient fervant, _ 
5. te 
a 
JOURNEY 
FROM 


LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 


Wednefday 16th September 1795. After remain- 
ing three weeks ina place I thall ever remember with 
thefmoft fincere gratitude and regard, | fet off trom Code - 
man Street at eleven o'clock, accumpanied by my old 
and facetious acquaintance Mr. M. of Edinburgh. 
Went by [fingion, Barnet, St. Albans, &c. to Dun- 
fable. This day’s journey, only 33 miles, in Middle- 
jex, Hertfordfhire, and Bedfordthire. Sz. Albaas and 
Dunfiable are confiderable towns, particularly the firft. 
There we vifited the parith church, which is of great 
antiquity. It was buiit out of the ruins of the Roman 
city of Verulam. The {cite of an old Roman wall and 
foffis {till appear round the place where Verulam is 
faid to have ftood. The “ hoary-headed chronicle,” 
who fhewed us the church, is a great curiofity, and 
ipcke Latin in very great purity, and retained evident 
veltiges of more profperous times. 

17th September. Rode to Northampton, 66 miles 
trom London, to dinner. Breakfafted at Wooburn, a 
village 
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village belonging to the Duke of Bedford. Here his 
Grace has bis principal feat; but we had the mortif- 
cation to find that firangers were admitted to fee the 
houfe on Mondays only. The ftables are the moft 
magnificent in England, and the park wail is about 
fixteen miles in circuit. About two miles from Nor- 
thampton, on the fide of the highway, we found an an- 
tient obelifk, decorated with various forts of fculpture . 
It is asoid as the time of Edward the Firft, and was 
erected by him, as a Latin infcription upon it bears, 
in memory of Eleanor his Queen. Perhaps fhe died 
or was buried here; but of this, although I have anx- 
ioufly enquired of feveral people, I can get no fatisfac- 
tory information ; and the waiter of the inn, who, like 
all his brethren, was proverbially ignorant, fays he 
never heard of it. How truly unfortunate is it, that 
travellers like us, who have little time to beftow, fhould 
fo often be under a neceflity of having recourfe to fuch 
illiterati for any intelligence ! Northampton is a large 
neat town, ftreets wide, and the houfes built chiefly of 
very fine hewn ftone. We examined the market-place, 
a fine fpacious fquare, with an obelifk of confiderable 
height in the center. The commodities fold here are 
principally corn and butcher’s meat. We have alfo in- 
{pe€ted the Shire and Incorporation halls, both large 
buildings, likewife thejail. It is imp<-ffible to conceive 
any things fo different as a Scotch and Englith prifon. 
Here the prifoners are not confined in difmal and dirty 
apartments piled one over an other, in different flats, 
of one melancholy building. A neat front prefents to 
a ftreet, but that is a front merely. The apartmentsof 
the pron are behind, and they confilt of various {mall 
buildings, where the prifoners are locked up at night 5 
but there are open areas where even condemned crimis 
nals, in their chains, are allowed tu enjoy the air 
through the day, fecured however in fuch a way as 
to render efcape extremely difficult. Here we faw 
fome vagabonds who had been condemned to be hanged 
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at laft aflizes; but the punifbment was commuted by 
the judge to tranfportation. As to debtors, they have 
all day the range of a variety of large areas, confiiting 
of neat grafs plots, borders of flowering fhrubs, &c. ; 
and, in the evening, each has an apartment, neat and 
commodious, probably more fo than any thing he was 
accuftomed to before his confinement. 

18th September. From Northampton by Brixworth, 
Harborough, &c. came to another county town, Lesccf- 
ter, which is ninety-eight miles from the metropolis, 
This is a large place, with nearly 30,000 inhabitants. 
Hofiery is the chief manufafture. We examined, but 
not with much leifure, the Country hall and prifon, the 
Corporation hall, and feveral hofpitals, which are the 
principal objects here for a ftranger’s attention. The 
town has no river of any fize, an odfervation applicable 
to mott of the Englifh towns. Here is a canal, by means 
of which it is fupplied with coals from a confiderable 
diftance. 

1gth September. The weather is ftill exceffively 
warm, and the duft incommodious. To day we tra- 
veiled by Loughborough, a large village, to Nottingham. 
This is a finely fituated and elegant large county town, 
{aid to contain 30,000 people. Stockings are the chief 
article of manufacture. The throwing of filk is alfo 
carried on extenfively. Many of the houfes are ele~ 
gant, but the principal objeéts of attention are, in the 
frit place, the Caftle. This isa very large ftone buiid- 
ing, probably two hundred feet in front. 

It belongs to the Duke of Newecatile, and was an~ 
tiently built by one of his anceftors, an cqueftrian ftatue 
of whom decorates the front, along with a great variety 
of other figures. This caftle feems to have had, origi- 
nally, a ditch and adrawbridge. It ftands fo high as 
to command and overlook the town. The view from 
the terrace over a variety of counties, is uncommonly 
fine. 2cly. The hofpital or infirmary belonging to this 
and Derbyfhire, and accommodating eigity patients. 
3dly. 
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3diy. Anold church, dedicated to St. Mary, which, 
from its fize and antiquity, catches the eye on approac h- 
ingthe town. gthly. The county jail, which isa new 
building, or fet of buildings on the plan of Howard, and, 
as ufual in the county towns of E England, contains com- 
fortable and even elegant accommodation for the pri- 
foners. The Trent paffes about a mile from town. It 
is confidered in England as a fine river, and fo it is, but 
it is inferior to moft of the Scotch rivers. It has barely 
half fo much water as the Tay at Perth, and the ride 
comes only to Gainfborough, which is twenty miles be- 
iow Nottingham ; but the river is navigable as high as 
this town for coal velfels of twenty or thirty tons. 
There isa canal which communicates betwixt the town 
and rhe river. Heré there is a weekly market, held on 
Saturday, in a large market-place in the middle of the 
town. The chief commodity is grain; but ftalls are 
erected, puppet fhews exhibited, sozwzey powley played, 
and all the other fcenes preferved which diftinguith a 
Scotch fair. This happened to be market day, and 
every thing was buftle and confufion at all the inns. 
Nottingham has been long celebrated for ale, and it does 
not bely its character. At our inn, the White Lion, 
we had the fineft 1 ever faw; the cellars are inthe exca- 
vations of the rock, and fo deep, as to require a defcent 
of one hundred fteps. In the environs of the rown a 
variety of poor families have cabbins cut invo the folid 
rock, in which you find windows curioufty con{trudted, 
and there they contrive to live comfortabiy, though in 
winter, at leaft, the cold muft be intenfe. 
zoth Septe mbe r. This morning left Nottingham and 
breakfafted at Mansfield, fourteen miles off, through 
the whole of which you pafe over a dreary country— 
Sherwood Foreft, celebrated as the fcene of the exploits 
of that fubulows hero Rodin Hood. Mansfield isa large 
corporation town, not a borough. We dined at Chef- 
terheld, in Derbythire, which is of much the fame fize 
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and importance with Mansfield. In the evening we 
proceeded by Whittingtone, &c. to Sheffield in York- 
fhire. At the end of Whittingtone I obferved, over a 
{mall houfe. a little off the road, a fign-poft, with the 
words * Revolution Houfe.’? Painted on it was a 
Cock and Magpie. Recolleéting to have read of this 
houfe in David Hume’s elegant hiftory, we were im- 
mediately conduéted to a little fhabby room, where it 
is undoubtedly afcertained that the Duke of Devon- 
fhire, and a variety of the Englith nobility, held their 
meetings, and concerted the plan of the Revolution of 
1688. There is now a good houfe built adjoining to it; 
but the old houfe, and this room, are carefully pre- 
ferved, and here the neighbouring nobility and gentry 
met and had a jubilee on the centenary day in Novem- 
ber, 17838. 

Shefield is an immenfe irregular town, with at leatt 
40,000 inhabitants. The principal houfes are in the 
fuburbs. The ftreets of the town are narrow, and the 
finoke of fteam-engines ufed for the forges and coal 
pits, &c. is conftant and, difagreeable. The chief ob- 
jeéts of curtofity are the plating manufactures, and the 
grinding of knives, razors, {ciflars, &c. In the large 
forges, one of which we examined, the machinery for 
grinding goes by a fteam-engine, and, like a cotton 
mill, the number of grind-ftones may be in proportion 
to the powers of the engine and the fize of the work. 
Sheffield is not a boroughy and notwithftanding its fize 
and importance, it has no political confequence! ! 

21ft September. At Sheffield we learnt that the Don- 
cafter races were to commence to-morrow ; we there- 
fore gave up our original plan of going by Leeds, and 
travelled this day by Rotheram to Dozcafler, meeting 
with nothing very remarkable, excepting a fellow of 
fix feet four inches hanging in chains, for a robbery of 
the mail! 

Doncaffer, I thouid fuppofe, is a town of 7 or 8000 
inhabitants. It is a corporate town, but not a borough. 
it 
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It is a remarkably handfome place, with five entries 
into it, and fpacious, elegant, amd well-built ftreets, 
having ftone ran on each fide. Many of the 
houfes are built of ftone, and, in particular, the corpo- 
ration hall, which is a {trong fine building. The race 
ground is a turf of two miles in circumference, is kept 
m moft excellent order, and hies about a mile from 
town. 

z2d September. The races commenced at 2 o’clock. 
The firft was a match for five hundred guineas, be- 
twixt Lord Fitzwilliam and Sir C. Turner—It was 
with difficulty won by the latter. There were three 
other races, all excellently good, one of them of four 
heats. Sir C. Turner won three of the purfes. Here 
we fell in with Mr. W.K. of the general pott-office in 
Edinburgh, an intimate acquaintance of Mr. M. and 
the firft Scotchman we hed feen on the road. Reci- 
procally happy at meeting each other, he infifted we 
fhould fhare of his carriage, and fupplicd the defidera- 
tum, with regard to Scottith occurrences, of which, 
fince our departure from home, we were cc mptetely 
ignorant. Doncafter races, as ufual, had drawn to- 
getber an immente crowd of nobleffe, &c. but we were 
fadly difappointed at not feeing Charles Fox, ‘* That 
friend of mankind and of man,” who, we were pres 
vioufly aflured, was to accompany Lord Fitawilham, 
In the evening we rode by Robin Hood’s Well, &c. to 
Ferrybridge ; and now weare come intothe direé& road 
generally ufed betwixt England and Scotland. 

23d September. We breakfafted at Tadcafler, and 
expected to fee Mr. A—— F—— of Edinburgh, Ad- 
vocate, who, we heard, was here on 2 vific to his father- 
in-law ; but found that he and Mrs. F—-— had fet off 
for- Duinfries on Tuefday laft. Dined at Yord, and 
rode in the evening to Eafingwold. At York there 
are two great objeéts of curiolity for ftrangers, the caf- 
tle and the cathedral. The former is ufed as the coun- 
ty prifon. The debtors have a very large range to 
walk in and amufe themfclves. “The caftle inclofes the 
courts 
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courts of Ni Prius and the King’s court, in which the 
judges fet on the affizes. On thefe occafions, as the 
court muft be held with open doors, the prifoners of all 
defcriptions, are locked up, and the outer gates of the 
caftle thrown open. Strangers are not permitted to 
vifit the criminals. York Minfter is, certainly, the 
fineft old building in the kingdom. It was founded, 
anciently, in the beginning of the 7th century, by King 
Edwin. It was afterwards burnt down, and was re- 
built in its prefent form in 1227. It is larger than St. 
Paul’s, London; and, like Sr. Paul’s, it has two tur- 
rets in front, and one in the center of the building. The 
workmanthip in the infide is very finc, and it has once 
been decorated with many ftatues of gold and filver, 
&c. but thefe were all carried off by Harry the Eighth 
(of barbarous memory ) when he thought fit to ftrip the 
churches and abolifh the monafteries. There 1s here 
an immenfe variety of the old painted glafs. Every win. 
dow in the building is filled with it: but the chief cu- 
riofity of this fort is the great eaft window, behind the 
altar, fuppofed to be the largeft in the world. It is 
75 feet in height, and 33 feet in breadth, and has em- 
blematical figures fo numerous, as to be illuftrative of 
almoft the whole hiftory of the Bible. Behind it, at a 
little diftance, is a frame filled with a great variety of 
mirror glaffes, in which the ornaments of the window 
are refledled and inverted with a very curious effe&. 
The area ufed for the divine fervice is finely finithed 
with old black oak, which is fomewhat darker than 
mahogany. This indeed is the flyle of finilhing in all 
the old cathedrals I have feen. In one corner of the 
building there is a range of ftatues and monuments, both 
ancient and modern, fomething in the ftyle of Wefte 
minfter Abbey. Of the former a remarkable one is 
that of ConSTANTINE, the firft Chriftian Emperor of 
Rome, who chanced to be born at York ; and, of the 
latter, the fineft I obferved was a full length of Sir 
George Saville, the patriot, who reprefented ig te 
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fhire in five fucceflive parliaments. Some trinkets of 
high antiquity have efcaped the rapacity of Henry. € 
faw a very old flilver crozier,a curious bugle horn, made 
ofan elephant’s tooth, ornamented with gold, and va- 
rious rings of gold, with different ftones, which exhi- 
bited a very curious fpecimen of the fafhions of diltant 
periods, and which had been ravithed from the fingers 
of the bifhops after interment! On leaving York for 
the north, we faw an elegant building, called the “* Af- 
tum for Lunatics.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


RE 


ON , 
POETRY, MUSIC, AND DANCING. 


F all the liberal or elegant arts, there is not any fo 
ancient (mufic and dancing excepted) as poetry. 
Yt has exifted in all ages and in all countries. Hiftory 
does not afford us an example of a fingle nation where 
its influence has not been felt and acknowledged. It 
Kas accompanied man from the moft early period of time _ 
to ages of the higheff refinement: it has been alike 
cultivated by the favage in his woods, and the luxurious 
courtier, diftinguifhed by the favour of his prince. It 
appears to have been the peculiar gift of that benevo- 
tent Being who governs all things, as the fource of our 
amufement and inftruétion, as the means of at once ens 
tertaining and humanifing mankind. It was this in- 
valuable blefling which firft enabled us to exalt the 
thind, to fhake off the brute, and aét in a manner 
worthy of beings who affumed the epithet of rattonal. 
This noble art, if it is not a contradiétion in terms, to 
denominate any thing as fuch, which no humav inven- 
tion can perferm, unaffifted by a peculiar genius, has at 
, all 
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all times been encouraged. The ancient bards or poets, 
held a diftinguifhed rank among the people with whom 
they refided. It was they who guided their councils ; 
and the irrefiftible influence of their fongs was fre- 
quently the occafion of a peace ora war. The fpirit 
of the bard diffufed itfelf through the whole affembly, 
Love, rage, tendernefs, and pity, alternately poffeffed 
their breafts, and manifefted itfelf in uncouth geftures 
and contortions. The warrior grafped his {pear, and 
even the timid become bold. And here I cannot help 
obferving, that notwithftanding dancing appears to have 
been the moft ancient amufement of uncivilized man; 
yet there do not exift any reafons, to fuppofe that 
mufic prevailed prior to poetry. On the contrary, it 
appears reafonable to infer, that mufic was contemporary 
with, or pofterior to the art of verfification. 

That men fhould exprefs what gave them pleafure or 
pain by rude geftures, before the formation of lan- 
guage, is by no means extraordinary; but it would 
have been fomewhat fingular to have invented mufic 
(I mean vocal) before they were provided with the 
fubjedt of afong. Itis probable that poetry and mufic 
rofe together, by the defire of perpetuating fome me- 
morable event, and might be fung or chaunted, with a 
view to render it more impreffive, and for which pur- 
pofe it was abfolutely neceffary to throw it into a kind 
of meafure ; but this isa fubjeé of curiofity, not im- 
portance ; and the higheft commendation of poetry is 
its ufefulnefs, and the only true method of pronouncing 
its eulogium, is to fhew the advantages accruing there- 
from. Of this the Greeks were {fo fenfible, that they 
aferibed the invention of dramatic poetry to. the gods. 
Nor was this without reafon. No fpecies of compofition 


has been attended with more beneficial confequences, or» 


contributed more largely to the refinement of the tafte 
and manners of the age. Thofe truths which men 
would negle&, when prefented by the moralift, they 
acadily 
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readily adopt when they come before them as an en- 
tertainment; and by feeing the ridiculous appearance 
of vice, they are infenfibly led to be in love with vir- 
tue. Where the prieft and philofopher have failed, the 
poet has fucceeded, and the mind, captivated by the 
harmony of numbers, has been led by degrees to the 
practice of virtue. It is alfo to the poets we are in- 
debred for the beautiful fiétions of the ancients; and 
had the priefts been poets, the empire of fuperftition 
had become univerfal, philofophers and the vulgar had 
then been alike under its powerful influence. The 
mind, hurried on by the irrefiftible force of eloquence, 
would not have found time to examine its principles 
and difcover the lurking poifon, It would at firft have 
acquiefced, and, afterwards, embraced the error. But 
this, fortunately, has not been the cafe, poetry now is 
eapable of affording the higheft mental entertainment. 
When the mind is depreffed with forrow and affliction, 
and turns with difgutt from the dry refearches of phi- 
lofophy, or even hiftory, poetry prefents itfelf as a 
never-failing fource of relief, from which every man, 
in fome degree, derives pleafure and fatisfaétion. In 
thort, fhew me the man who can hear, unmoved, the 
recital of an elegant poem, and I fhall not hefitate to 
pronounce him a perfeé: phenomenon—As a wretch, 
whofe bofom is callous to every impulfe of nature, and 
inio whofe heart pity can never enter. 
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THE 
TEMPLE OF DEISM, 
A 
VISION *. 

BY W. RIDER. 


Dark night inftruéts, nor are vain dreams in vain. 
YOUNG. 


HE other night being retired from the toil of the 
day, I amufed myfelf till bed time in perufing 
Leland’s View of the Deiftical Writers. After my 
eandle was extinguifhed, I reflected for fome time on 
what I read, till fleep came upon me, when the fubje& 
of my waking thoughts impreffed irfelf fo ftrongly, thae 
it employed my fancy for the remainder of the night in 
the following dream : 

Methought I beheld a female in a white robe, with 
aa olive-branch in her hand: a fun was embroidered im 
the middle of her bofom, which emitted a radiance that 
ftrengthened, not dazzled the eyes of the beholder. 
With an air that expreffed majefty and affection, the 
pointed to a temple that ftood at fome diftance. As 
foon as I defcried it, I felt none of the tumults of cu- 
riofity working ip my breaft, but reading in her eves 
that it was her defire that 1 fhould examine its infide, 
1 went towards it. As 1 approached, I obferved thae 
the avenues were declining, and that they were befpread 


* The complexion of the times has induced us to re- 
publith this ingenious little piece, which appeared many 
yeats ago in arefpectable publication. Leland’s View. of the 
Deiftical Writers is a mot valuable work, and an edition of 
it, together with feveral appropriate additions, was recently 
made by Dr. William Brown, Principal of the Maritchal Col- 
sege in the Univertity of Aberdeen. Exi‘mors, 
with 
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with rofes, and perfumed with fragrance which ren- 
dered the way not only eafy but agreeable. 

The firft thing I obferved on my entrance was, that 
though the faz feemed then ix its meridian, they had 
excluded its {plendour, and ereéted a dim rufh-light 
taper in the moft confpicuous part of the building, over 
which was written, in golden charaéters, THE SUN. 
As I turned myfelf round to view the various parts of 
the edifice, I could perceive a great many perfons em- 
ployed about the windows in ftopping up every crack, 
for fear the light of heaven fhould, by any means, fteal 
in and eclipfe the f{plendour of the taper. Having, for 
fome time, given a loofe to my aftonifhment at fo odd a 
circumftance, I applied myfelf to take a more particu. 
lar view of every thing that might feem worthy of my 
notice. I then turned my eyes weftward towards the 
taper, and could then perceive a throne, on which was 
feated the genius of the place. He appeared of no def- 
picable form: age had not made any furrows in his 
countenance, nor had care much wrinkled his brow. 
He. was clad in a robe of the fame colour with that of 
my guide, which was furnifhed by AFFECTATION, 
who fat at his right hand; his crown lay on a cufhion 
on his left, which was guarded by VANITY, and be- 
hind ftood SINGULARITY, in the quality of his train- 
bearer. As I caft my eyes further downwards, I ob- 
ferved a great many more of his retinue, whofe names 
I could not then difcover ; amongft thofe that I knew, 
were PEDANTRY in the robes of LEARNING, WIT in 
the garb of JUDGMENT, and DOGMATISM in the 
clothes of REASON. I was going to enquire of my 
guide the name of the perfonage who was thus at- 
tended, when J accidentally caft my eye on a label that 
was over the throne, and infcribed—DEISM ! 

As this whetted my curiofity, I was now refolved 
to examine, more minutely, every thing within the edi- 
fice, and applied myfelf firft to the piétures, with 
which the walls were quite covered. The picces 

Vor, IX. F feemed 
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feemed, at the firft glance, to be performed in a maf- 
terly manner, and by the glare of the colours and fplen- 
dour of the frames, invited and dazzled the fight at the 
fame time. Ona nearer infpeétion, you cannot con- 
ceive how great was my difappointment ; for what at 
a diftance feemed to vindicate the pencil of a Titian, 
when I came clofer, appeared beneath the touch of the 
meaneft Flemi/h dauber. It would be tedious, if not 
impoffible, to recount the fubjeét of every piece, let it 
fuffice to mention the moft ftriking only. The firft 
piece that intruded itfelf on my fight, was of the hifto- 
rical kind, and reprefented the depravity of the Chrif- 
tians in the fifth century. It was, indeed, very much 
laboured, difgufted the fpeétator by too great a thew of 
art, was, in fome places, void of proportion, and had its 
capital images bigger than life. Next this hunga piece 
ot no mean kind: this was a full length of Fudan, but 
I could difcover very few features of the apoftate, nor 
indeed fhould I ever have known it had been intended 
for him, had it not been for the fragment of an epiftle, 
which was fubfcribed with his name, and laid on a table 
near him. The face expreffed fo much humanity, 
opennefs of heart, and benevolence, that it would have 
palfed better for the piéture of the Chriftian bithop he 
ordered to be murdered, than for the Emperor himfelf. 
Below this hung a piece of Cérif# riding on an ais, 
crowned with thorns, and holding a reed in his hand; 
he was furrounded with a crowd, whofe countenances 
betraved the greateft degree of admiration, joined with 
the moft profound ftupidity. On the fide of it was Mo- 
hammed, adorned with all the regalia of eaftern pomp, 
furrounded by a troop of Fanizaries, holding a Koran 
in his left hand and a drawn fabre inhis right. 1 per- 
ceived that the painter had endeavoured to deferibe 
fome features in the countenances of thefe perfonages 
fo nearly alike, that they might have appeared to indo- 
lent and ignorant {peétators to belong to the fame fa- 
‘ mily. Above this hung another piece that gave nar 
efp 
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lefs difguft—it was surPERSTITION, with her left 
hand bathed in blood, in her right the held an hoft, her 
eyes were fixed on a crucifix—BIGOTRY fupported her 
tottering fteps, VIOLENCE poured out bags of gold at 
her feet, and IGNORANCE was burning incenfe to her; 
over her head was wrote in capital\——CHRISTIANITY. 
The fight of this was fo painful, that I turned from it 
very abruptly, and looking the genius in the face, ob- 
ferved him eying the two laft pieces with a fingular fa-~ 
tisfaétion and a joyous triumph. 

As feveral bronzes and ftatues were difperfed round 
the room, I thought them alfo not unworthy my at- 
tention, 

On the right hand of the throne was the ftatue of 
SCEPTICISM, devouring its own offspring. Near this 
Was MODESTY, very much muulated. Oppofite to 
this was a kind of Coloffus, caft in brafs, of an excei- 
lent workmanthip, it was PRIDE, trampling under his 
feet KNOWLEDGE and INSPIRATION, who were, at 
the fame time, cafting the moft affeétionate regards of 
pityon him. Ata little diftance I thougit I perceived’ 
a copy of the two famous gladiators, but, on a nearer in- 
{peétion, found they were two apwftles, St. Pau/ and 
St. Peter, carved in chat attitude by a librarian, and by 
him prefented privately to the genius. 

On the fouth fide of the fabric I perceived a door 
open, and by the defire of my guide, who was all this 
tune invifible, I made up towards it, and found it led 
to another apartment, which I was informed was called 
the fchool. Here all the difciples were initiated in the 
principles of the genius ; the matter of the {chooi, who 
diicovered great warmth in his countenance, was named 
PREJUDICE ; he was the only fon of passion and 
INCONSIDERATENESS, and in his features refembled 
both his parents. He held in hishands a quarto volume, 
very pompoufly printed and bound, which was a com- 
pilation of all the moft celebrated pieces that were wrote 
in vindication of the rights of the genius: the noble 

Fz auther, 
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author, who had left it as g legacy for the ufe of the 
fchool, had his flatue ereéted in the middle, with this 
remarkable motto—GREATER and BETTER. At 
thet time I muft confefs, that I was at a lofs to affix 
any idea to the words, but now recolle&t I have met 
with the fame infcription on a monument in Batterfea 
church, which is equally unintelligible. The binding 
was of maffy gold, which was neither caft nor chafed, 
but formed into its prefent dimenfions by a’ Ma//et. 
The fmith, like other artizans, had like to have fuffered 
for his ingenuity *. 

I went out of this room into an area, where I per- 
ccived a number of people employed in building the 
temple of VIRTUE: the direétor of the works was a 
perfon of no mean charaéter—every thing that could 
contribute to embellifh and adorn, was lavifhed on the 
edifice; fitnefs, beauty, harmony, and proportion, appear- 
ed throughout the whole : but I perceived the ftructure 
puilt on a fandy foundation, tottering with every tu- 
multuous blaft, and tumbling at the impulfe of every 
ftorm ! 

My Gu1pb£, who now difcovered herfelf, offered 
_ her counfel to the workers, and advifed them to run up 
a buttrefs or two, which might add ftrength, and 
would fupport the whole firuéture for ages; and, at 
the fame time, recommended RELIGION as one who 
had built many a temple of that fort which fad flood, 
and would fill fand For EVER! Her advice, which 
feemed to me juditious, ‘hey looked on as ridiculous, and 


* The author here evidently means Lord Bolingbreke, who 
was buried in Batterfea church, and whofe writings were, af- 
ter his death, publifhed in a fuperb manner by Mr. Maller, 
who was zealous in the chilling caufe of deifm. Dr. John- 
fon once remarked, refpedting. this affair of his Lordthip’s, 
«« That after having loaded a blunderbufs againft the comtort 
and happinefs of mankind—he cowardly left it to another to 
pull the trigger” Epitors, 
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proceeded in their works om their firft plan, but while 
they were employed in meafuring the proportion of a 
column—-a fudden guft arofe and fwept away the 
whole building ! ! 

The furprize I felt at fo ftrange an occurrence 


awoke me, and left me at liberty to commit my vifion 
to paper. 


———— 


ON THE 


SUN’S PASSAGE THROUGH THE SIGNS OF 
THE ZODIAC. 


[From Aikin’s Calendar of Nature. ] 


HE zodiac is an imaginary broad circle in the 
heavens, within which all! che planets have their 
paths. The central line of this circle is called the 
ecliptic, or apparent path of the fun in its annual courfe, 
It is, however, the real path of the earth, as viewed 
from the fun, The zodiac is divided into twelve parts, 
of thirty degrees each, each called fgus, from the cluf- 
ter of ftars or conftellations through which it paffes. 
Thefe figns have all been diftinguithed by imaginary 
figures, which are traced out on the celeftial globe, and 
which give name to them. They form, therefore, an 
aftronomical calendar of twelve folar months, which, in 
the following manner, correfpond with the common 
reckoning of the months. 
The fun enters into 


‘. Aries, or the Ram—March 20. 
Taurus, or the Bull—April 19. 
Gemini, or the Twins—May 21. 
Cancer, or the Crab—June 22. 
Leo, or the Lion—July 23. 
Virgo, or the Virgin-~Auguft 23, 
F 3 . Libra, 
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Libra, or the Balance—September 23. 

Scorpio, or the Scorpion—O tober 23. 
Sagittarius, or the Archer—November 22. 
Capricornus, or the Wild Goat—December 22, 
Aquarius, or the Waterer— January 19. 
Pitces, or the Fithes—February 38. 


In confequence of the inclination of the earth’s axis, 
which is always direéted to nearly the fame point jn the 
heavens, and is, therefore, always nearly parallel to it- 
telf in every part of the earth’s orbit round the fun, it 
will appear, rhat in the months of March and Seprem- 
ber, the terminating circle of light and darknefs on the 
globe, will pafs through the two poles, producing equal 
day and night in all parts of it, which feafons are called 
the vernal and auturmnal equinoxes. But in the month 
of June, at the time called the fummer folftice, the 
terminating circle leaves the north pole a great way 
mn the light, and the fouth pole equally in dark- 
nefs, thereby producing fummer, or long days to all the 
parts of the northern hemifphere, and winter, or thort 
days, to all thofe of the fouthern. In December, or at 
the winter folftice, on the contrary, the north pole is in 
darknefs and the fouth pole in light, confequently the 
feafons in each hemifphere are the reverfe of the former 
ftate. 


ELE IT 8 a 


BATTLE OF THE APES. 


Sane in his journey from Maflipatan to 
Gaudicot, a town and fortrefs in the Carnatic, 
gives us the following fingular relation. 

After paling feven leagues we came to Oudicot. 
This day’s journey was through a flat and fandy coun- 
try, and on either fide of the road nothing is to be feen 
but immenfe fore fts of Bamboo, a fort of cane, the height 
of which rivals our loftieft foreft trees, and fo thickly 
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planted by the hand of nature, that it is abfolutely im- 
poffible to penetrate them. Thefe bamboo forefts are 
{warming with almoft incredible multitudes of args, 
who, like their civilized brethren *, take upon them to 
partition the earth out among themfelves, and are zatu-~ 
ral, I had almoft faid, {worn enemies to each other. 
Thofe who refide on one fide of the park have no com. 
merce or conneétion with thofe who refide upon the 
other, and fhould any one dare to pafs the line of de- 
markation, he would run the moft imminent rifque of 
being inftantly ftrangled. At Palicat, the governor 
propofed, that as we paffed betwixt thefe jealous foes, 
we fhould divert ourfelves by fetting them together by 
the ears. The method of doing it is this; through the 
whole extent of this country, from league to league, the 
roads are croffed with gates and barriers, and guards are 
ftationed at each of them, to take account and give infor- 
mation of every one that paffes or repaffes them, fo that 
the traveller here purfues his rout in perfeét fecurity, 
and might, if he thought proper, carry his purfe expofed 
inhis hand. At each of thefe ftations ftores of rice are 
laid up for the accommodation of the paffenger ; and 
when he feels inclined to amufe himfelf with a battle, he 
difpofes five or fix bafkets of rice at forty or fifty paces 
diftance from each other, along the road, and by the 
fide of each of them five or fix truncheons, of about two 
feet in length, and of the fize of a large walking ftaff. 
The bafkets being thus arranged and uncovered, every 
one retires to fome little diftance, and forthwith the 
apts, who have been watching the procefs, are feen 
haftening down from the fummits of the bamboos, and 
fcampering along the neutral ground, toward the rice ; 
there, however, meeting their adverfaries haftening 
alfo toward the fame point, no one will give up the 
prize, and no one dares to touch it; in this flate of 











*® Lord Monboddo fuppofes mankind to be a fpecies of 
improved cultivated Ourang Outangs. 
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fufpence they continue for perhaps half an hour, grin- 
ning and fhewing their teeth at each other, now facing 
this way, now facing that, and equally afraid to com- 
mence the onfet; at length fome daring female, with 
perbaps her little one in her arms, whica fhe carries as 
a nurfe carries her infant, dafhes upon the bafket and 
plunges her head into it. In an inftant the adverfe 
males ruth forward and feize her with their teeth, her 
friends fupport her, and the charge being founded by 
her fcreams, every one feizes the truncheon which 
is next him, and a furious confli€t enfues ; the weaker 
party are, ere long, of courfe compelled to change 
their poftion, and retire with broken heads and bruifed 
fhoulders into their own territory, and the victors re- 
maining matters of the field, eat the rice at leifure. 
We muft not however forget to add, that when they 
have gorged themfelves to the utmoft capacity of their 
ftomachs, they then, with all the generofity of a con- 
queror, permit the females uf the vanquifhed to come 
and confume éheir offals ! 

W.#H, 
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THE DRAMA. 





DRURY-LANF. 


1800. HE Ring, or Love me for Myjfeif, 
JANUARY 21. a mufica! entertainment, in two 
aéts, was performed here, and is, in reality, an altera- 
tion of the entertainment of The Pavition. It difplays 
a laudable atrempt to refcue the beautiful feenery, mu- 
fic, and decorations of that piece from the negleét into 
which they had fallen. The Pavision is, of neceflity, 
much altered by the introduétion of feveral new cha- 
raéters, the principal of which is Haddedad, a ridicu- 
lous old courtier, perfonated by Mr. Suet, who per- 
forms it with his ufual originality. 

Several of the fongs were encored, and the piece was 
received by a crowded audience, with almoft uniform 
applaufe 


aE 


COVENT GARDEN. 


JANUARY 16, 1800. A new operatical romance, 
enutled Joanna, was performed here with confiderable 
approbation. The plot is borrowed from Kotzebue, 
znd confifts of the following incidents. 

The caftle of A/éert, a Swifs chief, is taken by furprife 
by Lafara, a neighbouring knight, in love with Yoan- 
na, the lady of Albert. he caltie however is retaken, 
and the wife, together with the child, recovered. There 
is alfo an under plot, wel] conneéied with the main 
piece, in which Eloifa, the fuppofed daughter of a for- 
did wretch, is difcovered to be of noble birth, and con- 
figned to the arms of Philip of Belmont, a gallant amie 
able 
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able youth, to whom Albert 1s indebted for his life and 
fortune. We are happy to fay, that the moral is, on 
the whole, perfe&tly unexceptionable; but the cha- 
racter of Yoanna excites no furprife. Laffaro is a bar- 
barian whom fhe hates, and it cannot be confidered new 
in human nature, that Yoanna, who loves her hufband 
with great and unceafing affeétion, fhould receive the 
addreffes of fuch an admirer with becoming horror and 
indignation. 

The march in the firft at is extremely beautiful, the 
fymphonies alfo between the aétsare very fine and abound 
jn variety, but incline to the character of the moft fa- 
vourite Scotch airs. The decorations are rich, Mrs. 
Popre’s,in Joanna, are indeed magnificent, and the fce- 
nery, confifting chiefly of landfcape, prefent a foftened 
picture of (the fcene of the fable) Switzerland. 

Were we inclined to enter minutely into this new 
piece, we would fay—that the language and fentiment, 
though in general feeble and dilated, fparkle occafion- 
ally with paffages of energy and ardour. In thefe, 
however, we trace a refemblance to P1zaRro, where 
the genius of Kotzedue fhines with a refplendent luftre. 
The intereft of the piece is weakened by the fongs, 
fymphonies, and choruffes, fo frequently interrupting 
the progrefs of the plot. But by their merit the defect 
is amply compenfated. 


a 


KING’S THEATRE. 


JANUARY 11, 1800. This theatre opened with the 
favourite comic opera of “ J Zingart in Fiera,” the 
mufic by Paifello. Mr. Kelly, prefided at the harpfi- 
chord in a mott excellent orcheftra. and the night was 
prodigal of novelties, calculated to impart high gratifi- 
cation. The principal of thefe was Signora Bolla, 
from Milan, of. whofe talents fanguine expectations 
were formed, nor were they difappointed. About 
twenty 
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twenty-five years of age, her voice is clear, ftrong, and 
enriched with fweetnets, her deportment eafy, and her 
manner full of life and fprightlinefs. Her perfon is 
good, and her countenance handfome, lighted up with 
a fine full black eye. She experienced the moft flat- 
tering reception. The /econd comic opera finger, Sig- 
nora C/ara, was alfo new, and not an unfuccetsful can 
didate for public favour. She has an tnterefting coun- 
tenance and a pleafing perfon. There is much {weet- 
nefs and delicacy in her voice, and perhaps it may be 
owing to her evident timidity that it did not feem to 
poffels ftrength and compafs in proportion. 

A new divertifement was introduced between the 
acts, compofed by Mr. D’Egvilie, and after the opera 
a new Anacreontic ballet was brought our, with new 
epifodes and dances. Thefe introduced, for the firft 
time, Mr. Defhayes, a new dancer, who unites great 
torce and agility, and Madame Pariffat, who never ac 
quitted herfelf more fuccefsfully. The dances in which 
tie {kip-rope, among other devices, was exercifed with 
advantage, were diftinguifhed for novelty and variety. 
The pit and gallery were crowded, nor were the boxes 
deticient ia {plendour. 


sR 


THEATRE, WOLVERHAMPTON.' 


THe theatre of this town opened on Friday Novem- 
ber 15, 1799, under the direétion of Mr. Hoy, with 
the Birth Day, Sitvefter Daggerwood, and the Few 
ard the Doétor. 

In vifiting provincial theatres, we expect not to find 
that order and confiftency we meet with in the theatres 
of the metropolis; but we hope to fee refpeétful bee 
haviour and humble endeavours to pleafe. Mr. Camp 
dell, in the charaéler of Harry Bertram, feemed to lack 
exertion, probably owing to the thinnefs of the houfe, 
and she coolnefs of an undifcriminating audience. Mr. 
Shuter's 
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Shuter’s Captain Bertram was refpeétable; we la- 
mented his want of room in the garden fcene, which 
occafioned fome aukward evafions and ridiculous incon- 
fiftencies. We likewife felt for him in his interview 
with Emma, when that pathetic tendernefs which 
thould excite fympathy in every heart, created continual 
laughter. We do not impute it to a want of propriety 
in the performer, but to the depraved tafte of an unde- 
ferving houfe. Common minds will ever mock thofe 
feelings that are too refined for their conception. 

Mr. Fox in Jack Funk, and Mrs. Chambers in Mrs. 
Moral, afforded us much entertainment, and evinced a 
juft conception of charaéter that does credit to her un- 
derftanding. We muft not forget Mrs. Beltille in Em- 
ma; with aperfon formed to pleafe, and parts that only 
want cultivation to render them confpicuous, we have 
to lament a forgetfulnefs of her fituation, She would 
do well to fiudy the graces of gefticulation, and acquire 
a greater command of her elaftic powers. 

In Mr. Fox’s Daggerwood we were not pleafed to 
find many paflages omitted, and fome unpardonable li- 
berties taken with the author. Some theatrical freaks 
that were introduced, we were pleafed with. 

Mr. Eaftmure in Abednego, difplayed talents for the 
ftage that deferve cultivation. We cannot approve of 
the famenefs in his mnaner of repeating fome paffages 
of the author. In the coyrfe of the evening Mr. Fox 
gave us the new fongs of the Narlor, Abraham New- 
land, and the Tinker, in the firft and latter of which 
he was peculiarly happy. 

We would with to make all allowances for fituation, 
and are inclined to be favourable, rather than fevere, it 
being more pleafurable to approve than condemn ; but 
of all things, public performers ought never to forget 
that “ Nature is their fubjeét, and Men their audi- 
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THE 
PARNASSTAN GARLAND, 


FOR JANUARY, 1800. 








ON 


THE NEW YEAR. 


] ARK! how the merry founding bells rejoice 
[ At time’s departure, whilft they gladly hail 
The welcome new-born year! Their noify peal 
Awakes the flumb’rer on the midnight bed ; 

Their caufe arrefts his thoughts, and eagerly 

His mind reviews the paffing twelvemonth’s deeds. 
But ah! Ere half th’ account is overrun, 

His foul turns ficken’d from th’ employ, and fain 
Would lofe itfelf again in fleep: fuch fcenes 

Of countilefs follies in remembrance rife; 

Such inftances of inattention paid 

To heaven’s laws, temptations unfubdu’d, 
Commandments broken, appetites indulg’d, 
That, for the remnant of the night, repofe 

Forfakes him, and in bitt’reit agony 

His wakeful moments pafs. “ Oh! RISING YEAR, 
*€ How fpeedy thy approach ! How foon thou com’ft 
*€ To chide him for delay | Wretch that Iam ! 

“ Thy predeceffor found me mark’d with guilt, 

* And then I vow’d reform: I vow’d, and call’d 
“On the Omnipotent to witnefs me; 

‘€ T vow’d and thought my promifes fincere. 

‘* But falfe they’ve prov’d, and the Omnipotent 

“ Has witnefs’d only frailties and difgrace, 

** Unhappy being! When thall I collect 
Jer. IX G 
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“ Sufficient energy to break the chains, 

‘ The maffy chains of vice? Almighty God! 

“‘ Thy help I afk, infpire me with thy grace, 

“ Add ftrengt h and vigour to my w sale ielidees: 
* So fha!! my languid fj pirit roufe itfeif, 

* Put forth its powers, tramp! le on the foe 

* And fhake away this baneful lethar fey. 

& No longer then fhall rollir g pens bear 

“ Freth tidings of my thame, nor future years 

‘ Behold me ftill a dilatory prey; 

** But ev’ry month, each week, each fetting fun, 
“6 Shal! fee new reformations, and affift 

‘“* To fix me in the paths of rectitude : 

‘ With fullef raptures then my foul will greet 

“ Fack year advancing, and at ev’ ry clote 

“My Say” hope will tancy me 

“© A twelvemonth lets to flrug vale with the world, 
‘¢ A twelvemonth nearer on th e road to heaven.’ 

bg? morn arrives, and ftarting from the bed, 

He haites with ardour to fulfil his vows. 

May he fulfil them ! May the gracious God 
Li 


sit to his pray’r, and lift’ning, grant him aid! 


Ee 
AN 
INTERESTING QUESTION RESOLVED 
AT 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR. 
[From Fawcett’s El 
AY, mut I toil year following yEAR to flay, 
In all their coarfer or their fubtler forms, 
The various follies on my peace that prey, 
Only, at /ength, to fall the prey of worms? 





When love of knowledge moft intenfe thal] glow, 
When moft I value re&fon’s s precious light ; 

Then mutt I ceafe, for ever ceafe to know 3 : 

Then reafon’s lamp go out in endlefs ni; 
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eVy entitled Mortality and Hope.} 
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Heaven’s beauteous works with clearer views furvey’d, 


When with devouter awe mine eyes adore ; 
Shall their fair obye& from before them fade, 
And I admire thofe beauteous works no more > 


r was I form’d a vain defire to feel 

Of lovely truths, their radiant face that hide ? 
Truths that to me their charms mutt ne’er unveil, 

For ever to my longing eyes denied? 


While the brute tribes with happier dulnefs blett 

No painful fenfe of ftraiten’d knowledge thow W; 
In eafy ignorance all incurious reit, 

Content their fellows and their food to know; 
Was I ihform’d with this more ftirring mind, 

To mourn a night no dawn fhall e’er remove ? 
Seeking a day, I ne’er am doom’d to find, 

With anxious, fruitlefs fteps, ordain’d to rove? 


To paint th’ alluring form of focial weal, 
Where minds, in order moving, all agree ; 

And in fw eet chime the filver fpheres ex ‘cel, 
Yet ne’er in act the lovely picture fee; 


To fpend my foul in life-confuming fighs, 
That men on men with favage rage fhould prey 
Nor hope to fee a fairer fcene ariie, 
Whofe {miling image thall my pains repay ? 
The nobleft want which nature knows to raife, 
Say, fhall fhe leave alone without its food? 
Leave, while each lower thirft her care allays, 
Unflak’d the lofty wifh for boundlefs good? 


While for each humbler power her hands have made, 


Thofe hands a field of ample fcope prepare 5 
For oary fins, while watery paths are ipread, 
For winnowing wings the liquid plains of air; 


Shajl souLs, equipp’d with won’drous powers to fly 
Through the vail tracts of truth’s and virtue’s reign, 


Re ne’er allow’d to fail that gloricus fky, 


Cag’d in this sarrew life, and wing'd in vain? 
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Ceafe—ceafe my fong to mourn the lot of Man! 
Revoke the murmur and recall the tear! 
It CANNoT be—that nature’s faultlefs plan 
To Aim alone denies a fuited (phere. 
The eagle-pinions of this ACTIVE MIND, 
Though xow a little fpace enclofe their flights, 
At length the F1RMAMENT they afk /ra// find, 
And foar, without controul, CELESTIAL HEIGHTS ! 





DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH. 
Scene.—Eaftern fuburbs of Lynn. 


Time.—Summei’s eve at funfet. 


N yon horizon’s verge the weftering fun 
O His fiery orb fufpends ; the fea, the fky, 
And land{cape, far as eye can trace, reflect 
The glowing crimion. What fantaftic fhapes 
The clouds aflume! Here Alpine rocks on rocks 
(Whofe rugged peaks are nature’s throne) afcend 
Gigantic; here an ivied caftle rears 
{ts fky-crown’d battlements ; there, ting’d with gold, 
The rippling waves in filence feem to flow: 
Anon the whole aérial pageantry 
Fades gradual from the view. 

low pleafant now 
The frefhening gale, that wafts the odorous fcent 
Of lowly clover! whilft through yonder haze 
Peers faintly from afar the fwelling fail 
Of fome poor fifher’s homebound bark, that {carce 
The wat’ry mirror agitates. 

Rut lo! 
Where the laft mellow tints of eve illume 
Yon range of wall, whofe crumbling arches fpeak 
! Ah! what though now 





A tale of other times ! 
Hoar ruin faps its ftrong cement; though now, 
Spirit of defolation ! thou delight’ft 

Within its mould’ring buttreffes to fhroud 

Thy fombre form, the whilft each murm’ring breeze 


ee 
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Moans o’er its grafs-grown fummit, erit it ftood 
a itire in fullen majefty, Methinks, 
e a ponies anchorite of vid ne’er found 
a fitter haunt than yon forfaken pile ; 
There might he filent fit, and mufe, and fhape 
The wild unbodied energies of mind ! 
Yet, ah! far other vifitant once claim’d 
That drear abode ; on thofe grey turrets war 
Eis banner rais’d, and his noéturnal rounds 
The fentry pac’d, what time (tradition fays) 
The fteel clad Arbalifter | igh updrew 
The vait portcullis, and, himfelf unfeen, 
Amid the foemen, through thofe narrow loops 
Pour’d his barb’d quarrels. 
Oft the pratt’ling fire 
Tath joy’d to tell his infan family, 
iow the loud roar of cannon and gren ee 
Each baftion’s firm foundation rock’d, what time, 
n Charles’s haplefs caufe, yon lez aguer’d town, 
f —s his banded foes the fight maintain’d 
Right gallantly, till hard neceffity 
“The flon »w furrender wrung.” 
No chronicles 
From dark oblivion’s void the lapfe recal 
Of ages pat, nor need we aught. Each fione, 
Each hollow founding ftone too plain attetts, 
How many a fummer fun hath {weetly fmiled, 
As now it {miles! how many a winter flung 
Its fable horrors wide around, fince firtt 
Above the moat thofe crefted bulwarks rofe! 








wry Norfolk. WM. CA 
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SON TET, i 


r a young rp — soe e 0. mad y 


|, TERNAL happinefs attend the maid 
ie y Who leaves the fcenes where flavith fathio 
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} at Ton as 
d thus affectionately fends her aid 
To {mooth the brow of wretchednefs and pain. j 
rlefs fnow, j 


1 
the grove ; b 





{ UR n 
My Th per ¢ 
Fierce as nd, 





Daih thee, remoyri 





From happy home th y tims forth 
To fcenes of } or, Where fierce carn age reigns 
And defotation fpre I the earth, 
To add a defer? to thy vaft domains. 





_ 








in mould’ring heaps the village lies, 
rounding all diftain’d with gore 
ight ty tho’ age decrepit flies, 

famith’d "aid from door to door. 
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Though widow’d matrons rave with forrow wild, 
And thy terrific voice the young annoy ; 
Though nature, by thy blafting breath’s defpoil’d, 
Yet flath thy deep-funk eyes with favage joy. 
And huth’d is freedom’s voice at thy command, 
Reprefs’d her gen’rous energy of foul ; 
Vainly fhe ftruggles with thy venal band, 
To break corruption’s mind-bewild’ring bowl. 
But of more import other ills are feen, 
The gloomy prifon’s death-cold cells behold 
Where ardent patriots groan with pallid mein, 
Who {purn’d th’ enchantrefs _ and luring gold. 
Through ev’ry ftreet, lo! haggard pen’ry ftrays, 
Hark ! her pale children cry aloud i, food ; 
See, trade diftrefs’d, for fpeedy fuccour prays 
To thy deaf hirelings—Moloch’s brutal brood. 
Oh! view with pity the wide fuff’ring world, 
And abdicate thy proud ufurped throne ; : 
In Lethe’s gulph may thy dread chains be hurl’d, 
And inlchore man no more with flav’ry groan ; 
Left ruin, fwoln by thy abhorrent fway 
Burft like a torrent forth, and fweep thy realms away 


J.S. 





SONG. 


OLD and bleak the northern wind 
O’er my ruftic cottage blows ; 
Chilling blafts the rivers bind, 
White defcend the winter fnows. 
On the founding plain I rove, 
While conflicting ftorms engage ; 
Bleft with her whom moft I love, 
What to me the boift’rous rage ? 


Blow, ye furious tempefts blow ! 
Loy nd s foft pafion warms my heart ; 
There the foul’s beft feelings glow, 
There the brightett flames impait. 
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Place me in the frozen zone, 
My fair thall ev’ry care beguile ; 
And while I call the maid my own, 
More than fummer funs fhall {mile ! 
JOHN JONES. 
a Rr 


ON 
THE DEATH OF A CANARY BIRD. 
DIEU, {weet bird! alas! for ever gone— 


LX No more thy melody fhall charm my ear; 
No more thy tuneful twitter hail the dawn, 

No more thy fong enraptur’d muft I hear. 
No vocal woods thy {welling note has grac’d, 

No fhady grove has echo’d back thy fong ; 
The hawthorn buth ne’er fcreen’d thy moffy neft, 
Nor faw thee, tender, rear thy callow young. 
Around thy narrow {phere condemn’d to roam, 
No difcontent difturb’d thy peaceful breaft ; 
Till death, untimely, fwept thee to the tomb, 
And hufh’d thy little flutt’ring cares to reft. 


Oft have I fed thee with renew’d delight, 
[ And amply haft thou paid my anxious Care $ 
Ah me! thou’rt {natch’d for ever from my fight, 
My cares are paft, and mem’ry drops her tear. 
Liichiing. T. SADLER, 
—————— 


SONG. 


WN Y HEN friendfhip and focial good humour 
combine, 


And the charms of the bottle improve ; 
W ines wit and gay mirth feem to fparkle in wine, 
The glafs of young Bacchus I love. 


When beauty you toaft, fill my glafs to the brim, 
The bumpe <D ll never refufe ; 

And may all the frowns of the fair fal] to him, 

Who dares to attempt an excufe, 





— 
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When Apollo and Venus round Bacchus’s chair, 
New mitth te the banquet impart ; 

When fuch is the union, what joy to be there ! 
What a pity we ever fhould part ! 


But when from the tavern with riot and noife, 
Reels forth the wild ttaggering crew ; 

When crazy confufion alone forms their joys, 
To the fons of the bottle adieu. 


Wo joy from infenfible drunkennefs flows, 
And he who expeéts it’s an afs ; 

’Tis thought mutt the bafis of pleafure compofe, 
And wuo looks for thought in his glafs? 


aE 


SONNET TO MEMORY. 
OURCE of pleafure, fource of pain, 


Thoughtful treafure, mental train ; 
From paft blifs for ever flow, 
And in the mind for ever glow. 


But o’er each fcene of forrow vain, 
The gloomy pictures of the brain ; 
O’er melancholy fhades of woe, 
Let oblivion her mantle throw. 


Thus onward as I bend my courfe, 
Devoid of fear, without remorfe, 

Still may’ ft thou view preceding times : 
And tracing late life’s devious track, 
With confcious rectitude look back, 

At follies figh, but not at crimes. 


aca rae 
April 11, 1799- 
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EVENING. 


| HE fun was finking in the wettern fky, 
And ting’d with red the heavenly dome ; 

Nature fatigu’d, feem’d gently to repofe, 
And hide her beauties in the fhades of night. 
Silence, the queen of folitude, now reigns, 
Save where the nightingale refounds her lay, 
And fills the air with its melodious ftrains. 
Or through the filence liftening, I hear 
The gentle bleatings of the diftant flock, 
Phebus now funk beneath the diftant hill; 
The filver moon refumes her milder reign, 
Whilft glitt’ring flars and fhining planets rife 

‘To enrich the firmament of heaven. 


me Sse 


& 
eT PMI 
7 -T 
SONNET TO LOVE. 
ROM fcenes where noife and folly ftill prefide, 
Come, foft-ey’d love, and lead me to thy bow’r, 
Where gentle ftreams in peaceful murmurs glide, a 
And dieams of blifs employ the paffing hour. 
Yes, deareft maid! thy all-fubduing form 
Can gild with blifs, ideal fcenes below ; 
Can check the horrors of the driving ftorm, 
And fling a tranfitory gleam on woe. 
The frowns of fortune and the lofs friends, ” 
Prove thee the fureft antidote for care; 
Before thy beams misfortune’s brow unbends, 
Aud hope, time’s profpeét, paints with colours fair. 
The goddefs chafte defcends, immortal and divine, i 
And round my glowing brows thy genial bays entwine, : 
Wolver hampte My CIVIS, ' 
S ofttember 9, 1799. j 
* 
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HYMN FOR THE NEIWV YEAR. 


ERMITTED by Almighty grace, 
Another year of circling time 
Comes to delight the human race 
With light and life in ev’ry clime. 


Now Europe’s braveft fons contend 
Upon the blood-befprinkled plain, 
And their black fleets new horrors lend 

To native dangers of the main. 
Murder by cruel Cain began, 

And fince afflum’d a nobler name ; 
And war, the felleft foe of man, 

Is fanétion’d by the voice of fame! 
3eyond our little fyflem’s bound, 

Thro’ the infinitude of {pace ; 
The countlefs worlds that fhine around. 

Difplay our great Creator’s grace. 
Immortal virtue, truth, and love, 

On their bright orbs for ever dwell ; 
But here our wars and miferies prove 

The prefence of the powers of hell ! 
From hell’s dark caves relentlefs wrath, 

Hot pride and mad ambition rofe, 
Thofe cruel caterers of death! 

Thofe friends that fofter human woes! 


O! fountain of eternal love ! 


With smMiLinc PEACE the nations blefs ; 


The dreadful din of war remove, 
And ftern oppreffion’s pow’r reprefs. 


Then through the changes of the year, 
While nature’s varying beauties thine ; 

With free-will piety fincere, 

We'll praife thy PRovipFNCE DIVINE! 
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ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR 1800. 
Performed on Her Majefty’s Birth-Day at St, Fames’s. 
WRITTEN BY 
HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ: POET LAUREAT. 
NCESSANT down the ftream of Time, 
if And days, and years, and ages roll, 
Speeding thro’ error’s iron clime 
To dark oblivion’s goal; 
Lott in the gulf of night profound— 
No eye to mark their fhadowy bound, 
Unlefs the deed of high renown, 
The warlike chief’s illuftrious crown, Hl 
Shed o’er the darkling void a dubious fame— 
And gild the paffing hour with fome immortal name! 


Yet, evanefcent as the fleeting cloud, 9 
Driv’n by the wild winds o’er the varying tkies, ; 

Are all the glories of the great and proud, i 
On rumour’s idle breath that faintly rife. } 


A thoufand garbs their forms affume, 
Woven in vain conjeture’s loom ; 
Their dyes athoufand hues difplay, 
Sporting in fancy’s fairy ray ; 
Changing with each uncertain blaft, 
Till, meiting from the eyes at laft, 
The fhadowy vapours fly before the wind, : 
Sink into viewlets air, ‘* nor leave a wreck behind.” 
But if the raptur’d train whom heaven infpires he 
Of glory to record each deathlefs meed, 
Tune to heroic worth their golden lyres, 
And give to memory each godlike deed, if 
Then fhall the eternal guerdon wait 
The adtions of the wife and great; 
While as from black oblivion’s fway 
They bear the mighty name away, 
And waft it, borne on pinion high, 
With joyful carol to the ftky; 
Sage hiftory, with eye fevere, 
Tracing aloft their bold career, 
Clears the rich tale from fiétion’s fpacious grace, 
And { 


builds her facred lore on truth’s eternal bafe 


. 
























Literary Revicw. 


The Annual Necrology for 1797-8, intluding alfo va- 
rious Articles of negle&ted Biography. Vol. 1. Phil- 
lips. 


E have, of late, obferved a great predileétion 

for new-fangled words, by which our language 
is debafed and rendered the lefs inteiligiole to the ge- 
nerality of readers. Anthology, Necrology, &c. may be 
expreffive to claffical ears, but muft found ftrange 
to perfons unacquainted with the language whence 
they are derived. Such innovations, perhaps, cannot 
be fuily juftifiable by the found canons of criticifm. 
But we muft not be difpleafed with this work, on ac- 
count of its uncouth front, its contents convey amufe- 
ment and inftru &tion. 

This work is intended to be annual, and to include 
the lives of the moft eminent men who have expired 
during the preceding year. The prefent volume con- 
tains thirty-four characters, of almoft every defcription. 
Their names are—Lord Amherft, George Anderfon, 
Bailly, Bakewell, Barthelemy, Benda, Count Bernftoff, 
Bruce, Burger, Burke, Catharine II. Condorcet, Dan- 
cer, Sir John Dryden, Dupuy, Dr. Farmer, Reverend 
Mr. Fell, Colonel Frederick, Count Hertzburg, Gene- 
ral Hoche, Sir William James, Reverend Dr. Kippis, 
Klerk, Lavoifier, Marfhal Loudon, Reverend Mr. Ma- 
fon, Mellmann, Neubaver, Pennant, Staniflaus Auguf- 
tus, Theodore Stephen, King of Corfica, John Wilkes, 

Vout. IX. H Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woolftonecraft, and the Reverend Mr. Venn. 

From this dith of fare it appears that great variety is 

afforded, and all taftes will receive fome gratification. i 
Moft of the ives are of confiderable length, and, in 

general, written with ability. We are glad to behold 

merit fo perfpicuoufly detailed and fo juftly praifed. 

The fketch of DANIEL DANCER, the famous mifer, 

is curious and interefting. 





ANECDOTES 
OF 
THE LATE DANIEL DANCER, | 
COMMONLY CALLED 
“THE MISER OF HARROW WEAL COMMON.” 
“ An infatiable thirft after wealth, fo jufily denominated \ 
“ amor {celeratus habendi,”’ by a poct of the Auguftan age, is 
only known in what is termed a high fate of civilization. In | 
the infancy of fociety mag,is content with what nature freciy 
fupplies. 


<* But it is not only during the ideal “ golden age,’’ that this 

paffion is extiné; we find little or no vettige of i it even among 
the unpolifhed tribes contemporary with ourfelves. True it is, 
that a property exifts in the carcafes and fkins of the wild 
beafts deftroyed for fubfiftence, and the arms made ufe of for 
defence ; thefe, indeed, conttitute all their wealth. But who 
ever heard of a Laplander hoarding his fuperfluous train oil ? 
of a native of Kamichatka burying the furs of the fea otter? * 
or a Cherokee chief contemplating, with fullen delight, thofe 
dreadful, but to him ufeful weapons, his tomahawk and his 

fcalping knife ? 


© 
< Asariens that whimfical and capricious ftimulus ; that 
f 


ee 


only paflion which gathers flrength with age, and fill perfe 
cutes when all others have ceafed to torment us; is the' vice, 
then, of man not in a fav vage but a civilized ftate. 

“ A luxurious Roman, in the times of the emperors, pined 
after the wealth he had {pent in inglorious debauchery, and 
actually put an end to his exiftence, becaufe he had no more 
than fifteen or twenty thoufand pounds, of our money, re- 
maining 
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maining out of his immenfe fortune. In our own days, a 
knight * of the fhire in a late parliament, who poffeffed pro- 
perty worth near half a million, was accuftomed to pufh his 
horfe acrofs ploughed fields, and dine upon hard eggs, to ef- 
cape the ruinous expence incidental to turnpikes and taverns ; 
and this fame legiflator, who would play a rubber at whift fore 
a, couple of hundred guineas, walked home on foot every 
night from the gaming houfe, to fave a fhilling for a hackney 
coach ! 

“© We have had many other fingular examples of this mania 
(for fo it may be juttly termed) in ftill move recent times. 
Scheven, a rich banker of Hamburgh, who died imthe courfe 
of the jaft year+, is faid to have denied himfelf not only the 
comforts, but even the neceffaries of life; and, among other 
inftances of penurioufnefs, we learn, that, after a faithful fer- 
vice of feventeen years, he called in the aid of a German tay- 
lor, for the purpofe of attempting to turn his coat! In ourown 
country, and in the immediate vicinage of the metropolis }, 
a bachelor § of more than eighty years of age, liftening at 
length to the perhaps gratuitous adyice of a phyfician, deter- 
mined to treat himfelf with a bottle of his own wine; but this 
firit. fit of extravagance aétually proved mortal, for, as he never 
trufted any body witha key, in confequence of removing from 
a warm bed to a damp cellar, he brought on a fhivering fit, 
which being fuddenly followed by an apoplexy, the mifer is 
faid to have expired on the fpot! 

“ Daniel Dancer was born in 1716, in the hamlet of Weal, 
in the neighbourhood of Harrow. He was defcended from a 
refpectable yeoman’s family, in the county of Hertford, and 
his grandfather appears to have been fettled at Bufhy, near Wat- 
ford, where he followed the profitable occupations of meal- 
man and maltfter. His father, who refided at Stone Caufe- 
way, on Harrow Weal common, pofiefled confiderable pro- 


* Mr. Elwes, 

+ In January 1798. 

+t At Kentith Town. 

§ Mifers are generally bachelors. This circumftance un- 
doubtedly originates in a peculiar fpecies of economy ; for, pof- 
fefling the faculty of retention in an eminent degree, they feem 
ayerfe to the idea of even fquandering away their affections / 
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perty in land, which he farmed himfeif: he had four children, 
three fons and a daughter; and on his death, in 1736, his 
eldeft fon, Daniel, fucceeded to the eflate. 

“ It has fomewhere been afferted, that there never yet were 
three fucceffive generations of mifers; the Dancers, however, 
form a {pecial exception to this rule, for it is an undoubted 
faét, that the grandfather, the father, and all the children, 
were ftrictly entitled to this appellation! Their characters, 
however, were of a peculiar caft; for it was the ambition and 
the occupation of their lives, not to accumulate for the fake 
of their offspring, or relatives, or pofterity, or themfelves, but 
from the fame principle that the magpie is faid to fleal gold— 
merely for the pleafure of Aiding it! — 

** The contemporaries of the grandfather are now no more, 
and but few traditional anecdotes have been handed down con 
cerning him. But Daniel was fatisfied that his father had 
concealed money to the amount of more than one thoufand 
five hundred pounds in the premifes occupied by him, and this 
occafioned no little uneafinefs ; but it did not proceed from 
the fear of its not being difcovered, but from the dread left his 
brothers might find it, and not deliver it to him. This ren- 
dered him cautious of mentioning his fufpicions ; and it was 
full two years before any part of it was found. At length, on 
removing an old gate, about two hundred pounds in gold and 
bank notes, which had been concealed between two pewter 
difhes under one of the pofts, were fortunately difenterred. 
The reft was never heard of. 

* It was in the paternal manfion at Aftmifs, at Caufeway- 
gate, on Harrow Weal common, that Daniel was doomed by 
the fates to fpend the whole of his life, which feems to have 
been one uninterrupted dreary. blank. His wretched-habita- 
tion was furrounded by about eighty acres of his own rich 

meadow land, with fome of the fineft oak timber in the king- 
dom upon it; and he poffeffed an adjoining farm, called Wal- 
dos, the whole of the annual value of about two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum, if properly cultivated. But cultiva- 
tion was expenfive, and fo Daniel permitted grafs only to grow 
there; indeed, in fo neglected a ftate was the place for many 
years, that the houfe was entirely furrounded by trees, the 
fields choaked up with underwood, and the hedges of fuch an 
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amazing height, as wholly to exclude the profpeét of man- 
kind, and create a dreary gloom all around. 

“ This was exactly what was wanted by the folitary poffef- 
for, for he appears to have led the life of a hermit during more 
than half a century, and to have been as much unacquainted 
with, and unknown to the world, although refiding within 
eight or nine miles of the capital, as if he had been the inha- 
bitant of a defert. His principal, and, indeed, only dealing 
with mankind, arofe from the fale of his hay; and he was fel- 
dom accofted by any body, except when he wandered about 
the common to pick up a ttray lock of wool, collect the dung 
of theep under the hedges, or trudged along the road in fearch 
of paper, old iron, or catt horfe-fhoes. 

“His wealth was thus productive of no other enjoyment 
than the fordid and unavailing one arifing from the contem- 
plation of riches which heedid not dare to enjoy. On the 
contrary, it feemed to carry a curfe along with it, and to en- 
gender a variety of calamities to the wretched poffeffor. As 
he lived entirely alone, after the death of his fitter, for he could 
never prevail upon himfelf to be at the expence of a wife, the 
temptation to rob the o/d mifer proved irrefiftible to thofe who 
lived by sapine ; indeed, there is fome reafon to fuppofe that 
they contemplated the plunder of a man of his penurious dif- 
pofition with but little compun¢tion or remorfe: his avarice, 
if not an excufe for, at leaft feemed an alleviation of, the 
crime. He was accordingly robbed frequently, and, if report 
be true—for this was a fubjeé& on which he did not choofe to 
enlarge—to a very confiderable amount. He, however, once 
confeffed, with tears in his eyes, to his niece, who had feen 
whole and half-pecks of halfpence on his ftaircafe, that ‘ all— 
all was gone !” 

“On thefe occafions it was coftomary with the houfe- 
breakers to terrify him into a difcovery of his more valuable 
property; and they are faid to have adtually fufpended him 
by the neck feveral times before they could extort a confef- 
fion where it was depofited. 

“ At length Daniel bethought himfelf of a mode of pre- 
venting their vifits, and punifhing theirtemerity. After faf- 
tening his rotten door on the infide, in the beft manner poffi- 
ble, he determined never to enter the houfe again through that 
aperture. Accordingly, he pecwen a fhort ladder, always _ 
3 afcended 
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afcended by its means, and pulling it in after him, took re- 
fuge in his miferable apartment, where he literally refembled 
Robinfon Crufoe, fhut up in his little garrifon. 

* But not deeming this fufficient, he aétually dug a hole, 
or what military men term a trou de loup, before the entrance, 
which he covered over with loofe ftraw in fuch a manner as to 
fecure the principal approach towards his caftle, and entrap any 
incautious affailant, who might have the temerity to invade 
his darling property. After exhibiting this fpecimen of his 
talents as an engineer, the modern Midas feems to have flept 
in fafety amidft his gold *. 

“ His fitter, who lived along with him for many years, at 
length died, and left a confiderable fum of money behind her, 
which went towards the increafe of his wealth, and ferved 
rather to ftimulate than diminifh his avarice. About this time 
commenced his acquaintance with the Tempeft family, 
which, while it foothed his pride, alleviated the fufferings 
and forrows of his declining age. Lady Tempett, who hap~ 
pened to live in his neighbourhood, compaffionating the fitua- 
tion of Mifs Dancer, took her into her houfe during her laft 
illnefs, and treated her with uncommon kindnefs. But the 
difeafe, which, dreadful to relate, is fuppofed to have pro- 
ceeded originally from /nanition, proved mortal, and rendered 
ajl the good old lady’s care ineffe&tual. 

“* Although Daniel never evinced any affection for his 
fitter, he determined to bury her in fuch a manner as fhould 
not di/grace the family. We accordingly contracted with an 
undertaker, who agreed to take timber in return for a coffin, as 
Mr. Dancer had no idea of ufing the precious metals asa vehi- 
cle of exchange: he, however, could not be prevailed upon to 
purchafe proper mourning for himfelf; yet, in confequence of 
the entreaty of his neighbours, he unbound the hay-bands 
with which his legs were ufually covered; and drew on a fe- 
cond-hand pair of black worfted ftockings, His coat was of 
whitifh-brown colour ; his waiftcoat had been black about the 
middle of the prefent century; and the immediate covering to 
his head, which feemed ro have been taken from Mr. Elwes’s 
qwiggery, and to have defcended to Daniel as an heir Joom, gave 








* When hard pufhed, he is faid to have taken refuge ina 
wel! in the yard, 
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a grotefque appearance to the perfon of a chief mourner, but 
too well calculated to provoke mirth. This, indeed, was in- 
creafed by the flipping of his horfe’s girth at the place of bu- 
rial; in confequence of which the rider, to the great diverfion 
of fome of the Harrow boys who attended, was precipitated 
into the grave ! 

“ The latter part of Daniel’s life was, however, meliorated 
by the humanity and goodnature of his worthy and refpedét- 
able neighbour. 

“ Lady Tempeft prefented him with a bed, and at length 
atually prevailed upon him to throw away the fack in which 
he had flept for years. Being a {worn enemy to extravagance, 
he was careful to excefs of the property of another. He could 
fcarcely be prevailed upon, it is faid, to touch a joint. He 
delighted in fragments and crufts; and, while indulging him- 
felf in thefe /uxur/es, muttered execrations again{t the devour- 
ing gluttony of modern times. He alfo evinced, on this oc- 
cafion, a confiderable portion of that low cunning fo common 
in illiterate perfons; for he pretended to pay his addreffes to 
the cook, in an honourable way, with a view of keeping in fa~ 
vour with her; and, when it was evident that fhe had dif- 
covered his intentions to proceed from what is termed cup- 
board love, he endeavoured to impofe on her a fecund time, 
by promifing to remember her jn his will! 

“‘ To a brother, ftill alive, who keeps fheep on the fame 
common, and rivals the late Daniel in penury and almoft in 
wealth, he always manifefted the utmoft averfion; to his 
nicce, however, he once prefented a guinea on the birth of a 
daughter: but even here he made a hard bargain, for the gift 
was conditional—fhe was either to name the child Nancy, 
after his mother, or forfeit the whale fur. 

“© To the honour of Mr. Dancer, however, he pofftffed one 
virtue, and that too-not a very common one inthis world— 
gratitude. Accordingly, fome time before his death, he made 
a will, and furrendered his copyhold eftates to the difpofition 
he had made; the will and furrender were both in favour of 
his benefaétrefs, Lady Tempet. 

“ The evening before his death he difpatched a meffenger, 
in whom he could confide, requefting to fee her ladyfhip ; and, 
on being gratified in this particular, he expreffed great fatif- 
faction. Finding himfelf a little better, his attachment to the 
‘ only 
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only thing he refpected, more than that lady, recurred, and 
that tuo with fuch violence, that, although his hand was 
fearcely able to perform its functions, he took hold of his tef- 
tameut, which he had intended to have prefented to her, and 
replaced it once more in his bofom. 

“¢ Next morning, however, perceiving his end to be faft ap- 
proaching, he aétually confided this paper, according to his 
original determination ; and having now refigned, as it were, 
all title to that adored wea!th, which he confidered as his, 
‘* heart’s blood,’’ he foon after gave up the ghoit, and was bu- 
ried in the church-yard of his parifh (Harrow), by his own 
particular defire. 


“ 4 


Thus lived, and thus died, at the age of feventy-eight, on 
September 4, 1794, Daniel Dancer, a true difciple of the 
Elwés’s {chool, the rigours of which he practifed to a far 
greater degree than even his matter. In confequence of a very 
common miftake of the means for the end, he deprived himfelf 
not only of what are termed the pleafures, but even of the ne- 
ceffaries of life. At times, however, he would lament that 
he did not make a better ufe of his riches, and was once heard 
to regret that he had not, according to his original intention, 
fet up a whifkey, which in his opinion was the ve plus ultra 
ot gentility. On another occafion, upon receiving twopence 
for a pint of beer from a deputy commiflary, who was about 
to pay him five hundred pounds for hay, during the laft war, 
and had miftaken him for one of Squire Dancer’s fervants, he 
bridied up, and faid that he intended foon to become a gen- 
tleman himfelf!”’ 

‘In his miferable habitation were found fome hundred 
weight of wafte paper, the colleétion of half a century, and 
two or three tons of old ion, confifting of nails, horfefhoes, 
&c. which he had picked up. 

«‘ On the ground floor feveral pieces of foreign gold and 
filver were dug up, and fome coins, among which were a 
crown and a fhilling of the Englifh commonwealth, both of 
which, by the generofity of a friend, are now in the poffeffion 
of the writer of this article. 

‘* Had it not been for the perpetual excrcife of his mafer- 
fafjion, Daniel Dancer might have been a credit to his family, 
and ar ornament to fociety. He poffeffed the feeds of many 
admirable qualities, aud exhibited frequent marks of ftrong, 
nervous, 
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nervous, good fenfe, unpolifhed indeed by commerce with 
the world, but at the fame time unfophifticated by its vices, 
or its follies. 

“ Both he and his father, during a feries of more than fixty 
years, had allowed themfelves two jubilee days in the year: 
thefe were their feftivals, and they enjoyed them, for there 
was good cheer to be had without expence. The periods al- 
luded to occurred in April and Qétober, at Sir John Rufhout’s 
court baron for the manor of Harrow. As head tenants they 
conttantly attended ; and it was obferved by all the fuitors, 
that if the Dancers ftarved at home, they eat moft voracioufly 
abroad. On thefe occafions Daniel diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his droll fayings; and, whenever any attempt was made to 
ridicule, burlefque, or pafs a joke upon him (which was in- 
variably the cafe), the wit and eccentricity of his replies foon 
put his antagonifts to filence. 

‘* No man had more of the true Englifhman about him, at 
jJeaft fo far as concerned the defence of his rights and privileges, 
than Mr. Dancer. He was a fecond Hampden in this re- 
fpe&t; for, during the whole of his life, he would never per- 
mit any infringements on Harrow Weal common. When- 
eyer an encroachment took place, without any refpeét to 
rank or fortune, Daniel inftantly headed the villagers, 
and abated the nuifance. This made him extremely po- 
pular. 

“ During a period of fifty years he never kept any female 
fervant, or indecd any fervant at all. At length, after the lofs 
of his fifter, and within a few years of his own death, he took 
aman, called Griffiths, into his fervice: but he was never 
known to have a domeftic animal, of any kind, within his 
walls, 

“ Miferable and wretched as his difpofition was, he was 
not accufed of having ever committed any act of injuitice ; 
on the contrary, he was fometimes known to have affifted 
thofe whofe ityle of living and, appearance was infinitely fu- 
perior to his own. 

“ He had no farming bufinefs but during the time of mow- 
ing his meadows. That of his hay harveft, then, feems to 
have been the only period of the year in which his mind was 
occupied by bufinefs: and this too was the fole time in which 
jollity appeared to be familiar to his manfion; for he — 

then 
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then to have entirely divefited himfelf of his natural charac 
No gentleman in the neighbourhood gave “his mowers better 


beer, or greater quantity, than Daniel did on this occafion. It 
was brought from a neighbouring brewhoufe; for at th's time 


only was the beverage of our Saxon forefathers to be found 
within his walls. . 

* On his demife, the houfe in which he died, and in which 
he was alfo born, exhibitedsa fpectacle of mifery and of 
terror; for it poffeifed fo {qualid an afped, that no other: per- 
fon would have flept in it; and was actually fo ruinous, that 
neither bricklayer nor carpenter would have ventured to repair 
it, 

‘¢ Some time before his death he left this ancient tene- 
ment, which, with the furrounding meadows, has been lately 
fold by Sir Henry Tempeft to the Marquis of Abercorn, on 
purpofe to read his will to a perfon in the neighbourhood. An 
objeétion being made to it, on the ground that there was no 
provifion bequeathed to his brothers, he replied, 

“Tf 1 were of a great family, I would not difinherit the 
heir of the paternal eftate—in fuch a cafe it would be wrong; 
but I have long had it in my mind to leave what I have away 
from mine, My brothers are both old men, and have much 
more than they can fpend, or know how to make a proper 
ufe of; befides they have no children. I am athamed of 
myfelf and them. I have not even improved my property ! 
and, were I to live my time over again, I would not doas I 
have done.’’ 

“Mr. Dancer, as has already been obferved, kept neither 
cat nor dog, and yet rats and mice were ftrangers to his dwele 
ling: they had furely left it * inftinctively,’? knowing they 
muft flarve there. 

“ He entertained a moft fingular idea of a neighbouring 
nation, although he entered but little into political difcuffions. 
He called the French Republicans, the Romans, and was fully 
prepoffeffed with the belief, “ that they would, ultimately, 
overrun the world, and come and claim his lands, becaufe 
they had once belonged to a monaftry.” So fully fatished 
was he of this fact, that he was particularly careful never to 
utter a word againft them. 

“The two following anecdotes of Daniel have been com- 
municated 
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municated by a gentleman who poffeffed the befl means of 
obtaining information concerning him. 

** About fix years before his death, during a hot fummer’s 
day, he was obferved by a neighbour very affiduoufly em- 
ployed in throwing water from a pool, by means of a frying 
pan, on the furrounding meadow, which happened to be burnt 
up. On being queftioned as to the object of his labours, he 
obferved, “¢ that he wanted a bit of nice frefh grafs for his old 
horfe, for hay being then very dear, a poor body ought to be 
{paring of it.’” The fame perfon, returning in three or four 
hours afterwards, found the old man in tears, and, on in- 
quiring the caufe, was informed, ‘ that he had worked with 
the frying-pan until he was tired, when falling afleep on the 
grafs, fome rogue had ftolen a pocket-book from him con- 
taining three hundred and fifty pounds in bank notes, which 
he had received the day betore for fome ricks of hay that he 
had fold.” 

“¢ Having been once reluctantly bownd over by a magiftrate, 
to profecute a horfe-ftcaler ‘at Avylefbury affizes, he fet out 
with a refpectable neighbour, who undertook to accompany 
him. Himfelf and his horfe, on this occafion, exhibited a 
grotefque appearance, for the movements of the latter were 
regulated by a halter inftead of a bridle, while a fack, faf- 

ened round him, ferved inftead of a faddie; as for thoes, 
this was a luxury that Daniei’s Rofinante had never been ac- 
cuftomed to. 

“ On their artival at Aylefbury, having ftopped at an inn 
of decent appearance, Dancer addrefied his companion in the 
following manner : 

“ Pray, fir, do you go into the houfe, order what you pleafe, 
and live like a gentleman, I will fettle for it readily ; but as 
for myfelf, I muft go on in my old way.”’ 

“He accordingly did fo, for he bought a pennyworth of 
bread for himfelf, flept under his horfe’s manger, and paid 
fifteen fhillings, being the amount of his companion’s bill, 
with the utmoft cheerfulnefs 

“¢ Having faid fo much of Daniel, it may not be amifs to 
mention a few particulars about his immediate relations. 
Henry, his next brother, is an old man, and unmarried; he is 
fuppofed to be worth five thoufand pounds, which he conceals 
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in the true Dancer manner. He lives on Harrow Weal com- 
mon, tends fheep at fo much per day; will hold a gentle- 
man’s horfe for two pence, and return him athoufand thanks 

He commonly hires his fervices out to the farmers in any way 
he may be ufeful, and in confequence of a law fuit, occafioned 
by his brother’s will, he lately repaired to London in a new 
coat, of exactly the fame cut and colour as that ufually be- 
ftowed by the parifh. In addition to other property, he pof- 
feffes the farm of Waidos, worth about three thoufand two 
hundred pounds. 

“¢ Hammon Dancer, the laft of the race, is alfo an old man, 
and without children. He refides in a wretched habitation 
near Lambeth, exhibits the fame uniform degree of mifery as 
the other branches of his family, denies himfelf, like them, 
every comfort of life, and aétually flarves with fix or feven 
thoufand pounds in his poffeffion. 

“ A little before the death of their fitter, Mifs Dancer, 
whofe life had been prolonged by the care of Lady Tempett 
during fix months, fhe expreffed a defire to leave an acknow- 
ledgment to the dowager out of the one thoufand fix hundred 
pounds fhe had concealed in an old tattered black petticoat; 
but this was prevented by the eldeit brother, who faid ‘ it 
was needlefs to give that good lady a part, for fhe would have 
the whole when he died.” 

“ No fooner was fhe interred than Henry and Hammon 
applied for their fhare of the ferfonality; but this was fturdily 
refifted by Daniel,§who afferted,-that he would not part with 
a penny: obferving, ** that as fhe had nothing originally, all 
her property muft have been ftolen from him: befides, he 
had boarded her during forty years, and he could not really 
afford fuch a heavy expence under thirty pounds per an- 
num.” 

“¢ On being threatened with a law {uit, he did not appear at 
all difpleafed at the idea; indeed, it feemed exaétly to tally 
with his favourite maxims of concealment: he fhrewdly ob- 
ferved, ‘* that the moncy, in that cafe, would foon be up fo 
fafe among the lawyers, that none of them would be able to 
find it.’’ 

‘““ He was, however, prevailed upon to give his brothers 
about four hundred and fifty pounds apiece, and releafes 

were accordingly executed in the ufual form: but from that 
time 
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time he never faw them, and could not bear their names to be 
mentioned in his prefence. 

“¢ The whole of his property, on his deceafe, amounted to- 
about ten thoufand pounds; a fum which, by proper ma- 
nagement, he might have doubled, and at the fame time al- 
lowed himfelf all the comforts of life. 

““ Thus, in his cafe, avarice was unaccompanied with 
that eagle-eyed keennefs which is its ufual concomitant, 
and that fpirit of calculation and finance, that Cocker-like 
knowledge of funds and figures, which generally occupies 
the daily labours, and flits around the pillow of the modern 
mifer.”’ 












We were pleafed with other /Refches in this work, 
and wiil bring them forward to our readers on a fu- 
ture occafion. We were gratified with the account of 
" v that amiable and excellent. divine, the Reverend Dr. 

ANDREW Kppis, of whofe life we have already 
given a fketch, together with a portrait, in a former 
number of our Mifcellany. 
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Refleftions on Men and Things, iranflated from a 
French Manujfcript of the late ¥.G. Zimmerman, 
Author of Solitude, &c. Symonds. 


"THE manufcript of this work was found among the 

papers of a general officer of the old government of 
France, who lately died an emigrant in the ifland of 
Guernfey. The ternal evidence of thefe reflections 
is in their favour, and there is a pointed fhrewdnefs in 
moft of the obfervations. They difplay a knowledge 





of the human heart—and, upon the whole, we were 
; much pleafed with them. 
hoe : A P 
We fubjoin a few, which will fhew that they are the 
refult of thought and attention. : 

( “ To enjoy a defpicable fuperiority, the dignity of a ration- 
, alift is often, and Seam facrificed: feldom can it be re- 
5 deemed. 


Vout, IX. I It 
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“ It isa folecifm in fpeech to fay we have a fortune, unlefs 
we have a capacity to enjoy it; or that we poffefs a fufficiency, 
if we can {pend it. 

‘“* Be brief in converfation; be fpirited likewife. Sir Rich- 
ard Steele recommends the ufe of a mathematical fieve, to fift 
all fuperfluities from difcourfe, and writing. 

“ Induftry is often imitated. Doing what ought not to be 
done, or doing what ought to be done, precipitately, cannot 
be called mduitry : it is only the aétive ftate of floth. 

*¢ If violence is the prompteft mode of deciding altercations, 
it is alfo the worft; amongft the numerous, and potent argu~ 
ments that brawney arms, poffefs, not one can ftrike con- 
viction. 

‘“¢ Apply to /itt/e people, in the feafon of diftrefs, they in- 
ftantly become great; they are furprized at their own im- 
portance ! 

*¢ In Fame’s temple there is always a niche to be found for 
rich dunces, importunate fcoundrels, or fuccefsful butchers of 
the human race. 

“* What addrefs, or prepoffeflion befpeaks, knowledge fe- 
cures. Lord Bacon has declared, “ that a pleafing figure is 
a perpetual letter of recommendation’’—many are content to 
{ee, not to weigh objects *! 

‘¢ Tf induftry is no more than habit, it is, at leaft, an ex- 
cellent one. ‘ If you afk me which is the real hereditary fin 
of human nature, do you imagine I fhall anfwer pride, or 
luxury, or ambition, or egotifm? No; I fhall fay indolence. 
Who conquers indolence will conquer all the reft.” Indeed 
all good principles muft ftagnate without mental aétivity +. 

“ The badnefs of the times (as the vulgar phrafe expreffes 
a fcene of dittrefs), frequently depends more on thofe who 
govern the fhip, than the weather. 

“When the {pirit of intelle& purifies the groffnefs of fen- 
fuality, the table furnifhes a cheering recruit for nature, and 
the feait is exquifitely gratifying, and fit for a rationalift, 


* According to Ariftotle, the Ethiopians, and Indians, fuf- 
fered the beauty, and ftature of their kings, and magiitrates, 
to determine the choice of them, 

+ Lavater. 
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‘¢ What cruelty there is in accufing the foft fex of loqua- 
city; ’tis but little they fay:—nor fhould this little be ob- 
jeéted to: much more is often times comprehended in their 
little, than is apprehended. 

“ We have many medicines, and few cures, and many cures 
without medicines. 

*¢ On as flight a pivot as opinion, the political and the moral 
univerfe move round. Yet, what is this opinion * ? 

“ Never believe that rank neceffarily includes fuperiority, 
whilft there is a fingle fcoundrel near the throne; or that the 
multitude are without dignity, whilft a folitary individual is 
to be found who proudly worfhips at reafon’s fhrine. 

“ Thofe who like home beft have good reafons for the pre- 
ference; and a curfe to the mifchief-maker, whofe practice it 
is to deftroy domal compaéts. Where Hymen is propitious, 
happy, in reality, muft be his votaries. 

The moft venemous conceal their poifon, and never, till 
occafion calls, is the fage difcovered, or the finews of the ftrong 
man bared to view: fo deep lies good or evil ! 

*¢ A complete hypocrite is a good refemblance of complete 
honefty +. 

“* Much conceit, and cunning, lurk under a queftion, an 
anfwer, a {neer, or advice f. 


* “ La pulpart des coutumes, ct des opinions font telles, 
que fi ’on ceffoit de les infinuer dans les cervaux encore ten- 
dres des enfants jufqu’a ce que la generation, qui vit ajourd- 
hui fur la terre, fut entiérement éteinte (en fort que le fil de 
prevention fe trouvat coupé, et interrompu, ces mémes opi- 
nions qui font fi fortement appuyées fur lesprejuges, ces cou- 
tumes qui font fi puiffamment établies fur la prévention, per- 
droient tous les avantages qui leur font donner la prefé- 
rence.” Traité del’ Opinion. 

“ Opinion is, when the affent of the underftanding is fo far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to 
one perfuafion than to another, yet not altogether without a 
mixture of uncertainty and doubting.”? Hace. 

+ “ Who writes as he fpeaks, fpeaks as he writes, looks 
as he fpeaks, and writes—is honeft.’”-—Lavater’s Apho- 
rims. 

} A timid cockney enquires about the difpofition of the 
J2 horfe 
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“ Advife with friends, confult with phyfisians; but be 
your own doétor and advifer. Well has King Charles ex- 
preffed himfelf on this fubje&t. “I am not fo confident of 
my own fuificiency, as not willingly to admit the counfel jof 
others ; but yet I am not fo diffident of myfelf as brutifhly to 
fubmit to any man’s dictates *.”” 

“ Knaves are fore’d to pawn their honour—the honourable 
can live on their credit. 

“There is as much vulgarity, and inconfiftence, in the 
mufk’ d, as in the greafy mob; and much more infolence +. 

“¢ Where there is wifdom there will be good temper, calm- 
nefs, and cheerfulnefs *. 


horfe he is prepared to mount. “ O fir,’ replies the oftler, 
“ the beaft has a rare temper.’””? ‘* Does he go well? “ Aye, 
he’s a nice one for going, though ’tis not very eafy to fay 
which way he’ll go.’ * What faults has he??? ‘ None 
worth {peaking of.’’ 

* Advice is feldom well received, well intended, or pro- 
ductive of any good: it is feldom well received, becaufe it 
implies a fuperiority of judgment in the giver; and it is fel- 
dom intended for any other end than to thew it: it is feldom 
of any fervice to the giver, becaufe it more frequently makes 
him an enemy than a friend; and as feldom to the receiver, be- 
caufe, if he is not wite enough to ac properly without it, he 
will fcarcely be wife enough to diftinguifh that which is 
good.” 

+ ‘ But hear their raptures o’er fome fpecious rhime, 

© Dubb’d by the mufk’d, and greafy mob-fublime.” 

ARMSTRONG’S TASTE. 

+ “ Where true wifdom is, there furely is repofe of mind, 
patience, dignity, delicacy. Wifdom without thefe is dark 
light, heavy cafe, fonorous filence.”’ 

The mode of wording the laft part of the aphorifm, Lavater 
appears to have horrowed from Shakefpeare— 


“ Love, heavy lightnefs, ferious vanity,’’ &c. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Indeed, who reads the Avonian without borrowing from 
“3 
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“ Thofe who weep after guilty conduat, fend forth their 
fhowers at the conclufion of a dry harveft. 

«* The puerile ambition of doing things quickly, is the 
parent of impropriety and error; nothing is then well done, 
and many things are neglected *. 

“¢ A man that is rich, may be any thing befides, without 
decreafing his reputation: a man that is poor, may be every 
thing befides, without encreafing his reputation. 

‘Think not of doing as you like;—the expreflion chara&te- 
rizes the head-ftrong ; the unjuft. Do as you ought to do! 
—’tis a golden precept ; Pythagoras has not a richer. 

“ Turn your back on prudence, in order to face danger, and 
the moft powerful enemy you have is left behind.” 

“ The fon of traffic may ke richer for the pait; the child 
of {cience is better for it. 

“* Reafon is the beft leader for all fects: it would ulti- 
mately lead to the clofeft union, and feéts would be no 
more, 

“To die, or to live, requires little courage ; the inhabitant 
of the forett can do both. To die, or to live, becomingly, re- 
quires much fortitude. Great let me call the human being 
who can do either! let it be remembered, that the one is a 
confequence of the other +. 

“ Put only this reftri€tion on your pleafures, be cautious 
that they hurt no creature that has life. 





At the end of the volume we find the following 
S 
pleafing lines on poetry : 


* “ Who feizes too rapidly drops as haftily.”’ 
‘© Who grafps firmly can hold fafe, and keep long.” 
LAVATER’s APHORISMS, 
t “ The poorefl gladiator, fays Cicero, dies befote us 
without a groan, or exhibiting the flightefl proofs of weak- 
nefs.? Wide The Revenge, by Dr, Youna. 
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THE 
MUSE: 
OR, 
POETICAL ENTHUSIASM. 
AN ODE, 
WRITTEN BY JOHN SCOTT, ESQ. 
“ The mufe !—Whate’er the mufe infpires, 
My foul the tuneful {train admires ; 


The poet’s | 





th I feek not where; 

His place, his name, they’re not my care : 
Nor Greece, nor Rome, d clig rhts me more 
Than Tagus’ * bank, or T Thames + fhore ; 
From filver Avon’s fi wry fide, 

Tho’ Shak{peare’s numbers fweetly gli 
As {weet from Morven’s defert hills, 
My ear the voice of Offian fills. 

The Mufe!—Whate’er the Mufe infpi 
My foul the tuneful ftrain ateniteny 
N | 


r bigot zeal, or party rage 








k heeail, to ares me blame the page: 
i {corn not < 





Bg! 


ryden fings, 


Becauie ‘ay atters co ates and a kings ; 
} 





And from th after lyre of Gray, 

> breaks away, 
notice draws, 
reedom’s caufe. 
The Mufe !'—Whate’er th fe it 





My foul the tunefu y ac a 
Where wealth’s bright fun propitious fhines, 


No added luitre m sake the lines 

Where want extends her chilli ng tha ides, 
g power ¢ f fancy f 
bbling peer’s meeuies vent 


CiaiM@, but claim in vain, My 





Camoens. 
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From that poor youth, whofe tales relate 
Sad Juga’s fears, and Bawdin’s fate *, 


The Mufe !+-Whate’er the Mufe infpires, 
My foul the tuneful ftrain admires : 
When fame her wreath, well-carn’d, beftows, 
ae breait no latent envy knows; 

y Langhorne’s verfe I lov’d to hear, 
yi Beattie’ s fong del ligh ts my ear 
And his whom Athens’ tragic maid 
Now leads through Scarnings’ Jonely glade, 
While he for Britifh nymphs bids flow 
Her notes of terror and of woe. 


rate’er the Mufe infpir 






neful {train admires : 
or blank or rhyr 
theme or humble or fublime; 
f Pat tora’s hand my journey leads 
Through harveft fields, or new-mown meads : 


Ff Bnic’c tua ‘ — 
If Epic’s voice fonorous calls 
*y i 





Po Eta’s $ clift, or Salem’s 3 
3 h—The Mufe, the Mufei 





he tuneful ftrain admires. 


In a work of this nature an inequality muft be ex- 
pected; but Zimmerman was a man of difcernment, 
much converfant with life, and ever intent on intellec- 
tual acquifitions. We therefore recommend this pub- 
lication, and young people will » from its perufal, in 


thefe long winter evenings, receive fome inftruction 


ind more entertainment. 


* Rowley’s poems, written by Chatterton. 
+ See Mr. Potter’s excellent tranflation of Aifchylus and 
Luripides, 

t See Mr. Glover’s Leonidas. 
¢ Taffo’s gothic fancy and magnificence 
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The Minftrel, in Two Books, with fome other Poems, 


by Yames Beattie, L. dL: D.sewheck are gewadied 


Mifcellantes, by Fames Hay Beattie, A. M. wiih an 
Account of his Life and Charaéer. In Two Vo- 


lumes. Dil lly. 


"THE firft volume of this work contains the well 
known poems of Dr. Beattie, whofe Minftrel is 
univerfally admired, and, in this edition, has undergone 
few emendations. The fecond volume prefents us 
with the poems of his fon, an amiabic and accomplifhed 
vouth, who died in the twenty-fecond year of his age, 
in November 1790. A life of confiderable length is 
here prefixed, written by the father, who affeétingly 
deplores the lofs he has fuftained. 
As tothe Poems, many are elegant Latin verfio: 
others original pieces, which fhew ‘thou ght and abil 
Hunting is well deicribed in the following lines: 








HUNTING. 


*¢ Bright rays of purple fire the tky, 
And gild the thivering ftream, 
Beyond the wetiern mift on high 
While the gay woodlands gleam. 


lark ! how the voice of hounds and horn 


Floats in the fragrant gale ; 
Along the ruftling thicket borne, 
And down the fhadowy vale. 


They pafs ; nor fancy’s modet ear 
The thouting train purfues ; 

No fcreams ot bli ody triumph cheei 
The folitary mufe. 


Ye, whofe viCorious arts beguile 
The fufferer of its breath, 
Who watch, with fierce unthinking fmile, 


The languid throbs of death ; 
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Hafte, let your harmlefs captives bieed: 
Ye too mutt fall as they ; 









28 sg ee 
, Death, on a fwift though noifelcfs fteed, 
i: Purfues you as his prey. 
i J 
in a 
0- Nor yet prolong the victim’s woc 
In lingering terror driven 
Kii!, do not torture; mercy fhow, 
tl And mercy hope from heaven. 
: a> 
is ay 
Me The Modern Tippling Philofophers is not without 
ne humour, and the charaéters will be eafily difcerned : 
d THE 
9 
iS MODERN TIPPLING PHILOSOPHERS. 
y Father Hodge * had his pipe and his dram, 
i And at night; his cloy’d thirft to awaken, 
2 He was ferved with a rather of ham, 


Which procured him the furname of Baccx, 
He has fhown, that, though logical fcience 
And dry theory oft ptove unhandy, 
Honeii truth 
Experiment aided by brandy. 








will ng’er fet at defiance 





Des Cartes bore a mufket, they tell us, 
fj Ere he wifh’d, or was able, to write, 
And was noted among the brave fellows, 
Who are bolder to tipple than fight. 
Of his fyftem the caufe and defign 
We no more can be pofed to explain :— 
The materia fubtilis was wine, 
And the vortices whirl’d in his brain. 
Old Hobbes, as his name plainly fhows, 
Ata hob-nob was frequently tried: 
hat all virtue from felfithnefs rofe 
f He believed, and all laughter from pride 4 


* Roger Bacon, the father of experimental philofophy. He 
k i 

flourifhed in the 13th “ada 

t See The Spe&ator, Numb. 47. 
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thou; 
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The truth of this creed he would brag on, 
Smoke his pipe, murder Homer, and quaff *; 

Then ftarting, as drunk as a dragon, 

In the pride of his heart he would laugh. 


Sir Ifaac difcovered, it feems, 
The nature of colours and light, 
In remarking the tremulous beams 
That {wam on his wandering fight. 
Ever fapient, fober though feldom, 
From experience attraétion he found, 
By obferving, when no one upheld him, 
That his wife head fell foufe on the ground. 


As to Berkeley’s philofophy—he has 
Left his poor pupils nought to inherit, 
But a {warm of deceitful ideas 
Kept, like other monfters, in {pirit $. 
Tar-drinkers can’t think what’s the matter, 
That their health does not mend, but decline : 
Why, they take but fomeé wine to their water, 
He took but fome water to wine. 


One Mandeville once, or Man-devil, 

(Either name you may give as you pleafe) 
By a brain ever brooding on evil, 

Hatch’d a monfter call’d Fable of Bees. 
Vice, faid he, aggrandizes a people f ; 

By this right let my condué be view'd; 
I fwagger, fwear, guzzle, and tipple : 

Andd ye, *tis all for your good. 








D H—— ate a {winging great dinner, 
And grew every day fatter and fatter ; 
And yet the huge bulk of a finner 
Said there was neither {pirit nor matter. 


* Hobbes was a great {moker, and wrote what fome have 


pleaied to call a tranflaticn of Homer. 


+ He taught chat the external univerfe has no exiftence, but 
an ideal onc, in the mind (or /pirit) that perceives it; and he 


+ ta-water an univerfal remedy. 


} Frivaie vices public benefits. 
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He 


Now there’s no fober man in the nation, 


Who fuch nonfenfe could write, fpeak, or think: 


It follows, by fair demontftration, 


That he philofophized in his drink. 


As-a fmuggler even P———— could fin; 


Who, in hopes the poor gauger of frightening, 


While he filled the cafe-bottles with gin, 


Swore he fill’d them with thunder and lightning *, 
In his cups, (when Locke’s laid on the theif) 
Could he fpeak, he would frankly confefs it t’ye, 


That, unable to manage himfelf, 
He puts his whole truft in neceffity, 


[f the young in rath folly engage, 
How clofely continues the evil ! 
Old Franklin retains, as a fage, 
The thirft he acquired when a devil f. 
That charging drives fire from a phial, 
It was natural for him‘to think, 
After finding, from many a trial, 


That drought may be kindled by drink. 


A certain high prieft could explain ft. 
How the foul is but nerve at the moft; 
And how Milton had glands in his brain, 
That tecreted the Paradife Loft, 
And ture, it is what they deferve, 
Of fuch theories if I aver it, 
They are not even diétates of nerve, 
But mere muddy fuggettions of claret. 


Our Holland philofophers fay, Gin 
Ts the true philofophical drink, 

As it made Doétor H-—— y imagine 
That to flake is the fame as to think §. 


* Electrieal barteries. 
ol, 
i 





Bred a printer. This was written long before Dr, Frank- 
hin’s death. 


t Dr. L. Bp. of C. is probably the perfon here alluded to. 


was a zealous materialift. 


y He refolved perception and thinking into vibrations, and 
(what he called) qbratiunc/es, of the brain, 


For, 
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For, while drunkennefs throb’d in his brain, 
The fturdy materialift chofe (O fye !) 
To believe its vibrations not pain, 
But wifdom, and downright philofophy. 
Ye fages, who fhine in my verfe, 
On my labours with gratitude think, 
Which condemn not the faults they rehearfe, 
But impute all your fin to your drink. 

Tn drink, poets, philofopheas, mob, err ; 
Then excufe, if my fatire e’er nips ye; 
When I praife, think me prudent and fober, 

If I blame, be affured I am typfy.”’ 


But the longeft poem in this colleétion is entitled, 
‘‘ Fragments of a Poem on the Excellence of Chriftia- 
nity,’ which every judicious friend to Revelation will 
perufe with fatisfa@tion. An elegant portrait of this 
extraordinary young man is prefixed, which is too young 
for the period of his death, and therefore his age, at 
the time of its being taken, ought to have been af- 
higned. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TT ae 


We have received feveral pieces both in profe and poetry, 
which are entitled to particular attention. Our GENERAL 
Hatr-veARLy Review oF LITERATURE, fhall appear in 
the Number for February. 

With retpeét to our Correfpondent T. we fhall fay—that 
he poffeffes talents deferving of cu}tivation, 


oT 
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